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Foreword 


I  am  indeed  happy  that  our  publication,  ‘Winged  Wonders  of  Rashtrapati  Bhavan’,  is 
ready  for  release.  This  is  a  part  of  the  documentation  initiative,  that  seeks  to  bring  out 
a  set  of  books  collectively  known  as  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  series. 

The  present  book  is  a  labour  of  love  and  has  delightful,  as  also  some  never  seen  before 
images  of  the  birds  that  visit  or  reside  in  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  Estate.  A  total  of 
one  hundred  and  eleven  species  of  birds  have  been  photographed  and  documented 
over  a  period  of  twelve  months  by  Dr.  Thomas  Mathew,  Additional  Secretary.  It  is  an 
interesting  volume  and  has  some  stunning  images. 

Birds  have  been  a  part  of  the  Indian  culture  and  are  an  integral  and  essential  part  of  the 
ecosystem.  While  a  large  number  of  species  are  resident  breeders,  many  are  migratory 
coming  from  as  far  away  places  as  Europe,  Central  Asia  and  Siberia.  Rashtrapati 
Bhavan  with  its  magnificent  gardens,  open  spaces  and  parks  with  several  hundreds  of 
fruit  trees,  in  a  protected  environment,  is  a  haven  for  them.  We  are  trying  to  develop 
this  ecosystem  further  through  creation  of  wetlands  which  we  hope  shall  encourage  an 
even  larger  number  of  species  of  birds  to  both  breed  and  visit  here. 

I  am  sure  that  this  well-researched  work  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  existing 
literature  on  the  subject.  I  am  also  confident  that  it  would  encourage  more  people 
to  understand  and  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  birds  and  most  importantly,  make  them 
imagine  the  void  that  we  would  face,  if  we  lose  even  one  of  the  species  from  our  midst. 

I  wish  the  volume  well. 

(Pranab  Klukherjee) 

20  July  2014 
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It  is  almost  two  years  to  the  day  since  President  Pranab  Mukherjee 
assumed  office  as  the  First  Citizen  of  the  Republic.  Since  then,  it 
has  been  a  priority  for  him  to  demystify  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  in  the 
eyes  of  the  general  public.  He  has  often  stated  that  little  is  known 
about  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  outside  its  walls. 

Before  assuming  office,  he  had  been  to  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  several 
times,  either  to  be  sworn  in  as  Minister  in  different  Governments 
or  as  Finance  Minister  to  brief  the  President  on  the  Budget  before 
its  presentation  in  Parliament.  Yet,  it  was  only  after  he  became  a 
resident  of  the  building  that  he  became  completely  aware  of  its 
importance  as  a  seat  of  history  and  its  value  as  ‘living  heritage’. 
These  aspects  have  made  the  opening  of  the  gates  of  Rashtrapati 
Bhavan  to  the  public  and  its  restoration  to  its  past  glory,  one  of  his 
focus  areas. 

Various  initiatives  have  been  taken  to  preserve  the  rich  historical, 
cultural  and  social  legacy  of  Rashtrapati  Bhavan.  An  important 
initiative  to  achieve  these  goals  was  the  preparation  of  a 
‘Comprehensive  Conservation  Management  Plan’  by  INTACH 
for  making  a  blueprint  for  future  interventions  in  the  President’s 
Estate.  A  new  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  museum  comprising  two  wings- 
‘The  Stables’  and  ‘The  Garages’-  is  presently  under  construction. 
The  wing  known  as  ‘The  Stables’  shall  be  opened  to  the  public  shortly. 


XII 


All  the  State  rooms,  including  the  historic  Durbar  Hall  and  the  Guest 
Wing  have  been  restored  and  re-opened.  Old  and  rare  books  have 
been  brought  together  in  the  main  library  and  are  being  restored. 
As  part  of  a  documentation  initiative  and  with  a  view  to  preserving 
the  legacy  of  this  living  heritage,  a  series  of  books  are  planned  for 
release,  some  in  collaboration  with  the  ‘Indira  Gandhi  National 
Centre  for  Arts’  (IGNCA).  The  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  series  shall 
comprise  a  number  of  volumes  including  those  on  culture; 
The  President’s  Bodyguards;  Presidential  Retreats;  Landscape 
and  Architecture;  Interiors  and  Artworks;  Kitchens,  Dining  & 
Entertainment  and  Flora  &  Fauna.  The  present  book,  ‘Winged 
Wonders  of  Rashtrapati  Bhavan’  is  a  part  of  this  series. 

Dr.  Thomas  Mathew,  Additional  Secretary,  has  over  twelve  months 
captured  on  camera  and  documented  one  hundred  and  eleven 
species  of  birds  that  inhabit  or  visit  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  Estate. 
The  book  has  some  stunning  visuals  including  a  rare  one  of  the 
courtship  of  Indian  Koels.  Of  all  the  birds  documented,  the  national 
bird-the  Indian  Peafowl-is  amongst  the  most  sighted  in  Rashtrapati 
Bhavan.  It  has  a  magical,  uplifting  effect  on  all  of  us  as  it  traipses 
through  our  environs. 

The  present  book  adds  enormously  to  the  existing  literature  on  the 
subject,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  President’s  Estate.  For  each 
of  the  species  recorded,  the  book  provides  the  location,  date  and 
time  of  the  sighting.  It  also  carries  forward  an  earlier  study  done  in 


2002-03  on  ninety-one  species  of  birds  in  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  by 
the  Bombay  Natural  History  Society,  and  released  as  a  book  in  2007 
during  the  tenure  of  President  Abdul  Kalam. 

The  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  has  excellent  open  spaces,  forest  cover  and 
thousands  of  fruit  bearing  plants  and  trees  that  act  as  a  magnet  for 
birds.  Winter  is  the  period  when  most  migratory  birds  visit  India. 
The  passage  of  most  Palearctic  migrants  through  the  Delhi  region 
takes  place  in  September.  The  local  migrants  similarly  berth  in  late 
February  and  early  March.  To  facilitate  the  process  and  add  to  the 
varieties  of  birds  in  the  Estate,  both  resident  and  migratory,  we  have 
been  supplementing  the  natural  vegetation  that  already  exists  here. 
In  addition  to  planting  more  flowering  and  fruiting  trees,  we  are 
also  seeking  to  create  wetlands  which  shall  blend  with  our  natural 
ecosystem.  These  measures,  it  is  hoped,  shall  not  only  increase 
the  bird  population  but  also  have  a  positive  impact  on  the  overall 
environment  and  quality  of  life  in  the  President’s  Estate. 

I  hope  the  l'eaders  will  enjoy  going  through  the  book  as  much  as 
we  have  enjoyed  putting  it  together.  I  am  confident  that  it  will  be 
appreciated  by  both  the  avid  bird  watchers  as  also  the  general  public. 


Happy  Reading! 


Omita  Paul 

Secretary  to  the  President 
20  July  2014 
Rashtrapati  Bhavan,  New  Delhi 
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Introduction 


OVERVIEW 


If  you  walked  just  two  kilometres  south  of 
Connaught  Place,  built  by  the  British  to  serve 
as  the  prominent  central  business  district,  you 
would  find  yourself  amidst  a  refuge  housed  within 
the  resplendent  grandeur  of  the  Rashtrapati 
Bhavan  Estate.  The  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  which  is 
emblematic  of  India’s  enduring  democracy,  is  the 
office  and  residence  of  the  Rashtrapati  (translated 
to  mean  ‘Master  of  the  State’)  or  the  President 
of  India,  the  protector  of  the  Constitution,  and 
the  Supreme  Commander  of  the  Indian  Defence 
Forces.  But  this  symbol  of  the  authority  and 
guarantor  of  freedom,  conceals  from  the  ordinary 
visitor,  the  protection  the  President  extends  to 
another  creation:  the  ‘Winged  Wonders’,  in  the 
Rashtrapati  Bhavan,  ironically,  from  those  whose 
freedom  he  guarantees.  Under  his  protection,  in 
the  refuge,  in  all  their  colours  and  hues,  these 
feathered  bards  render  their  calls  day  after  day,  in 
gay  abandon,  as  if  to  say  ‘thank  you’  for  the  330 
acres  of  land  with  all  its  parks,  gardens,  trees, 
flowering  plants,  shrubs  and  water  bodies,  and 
for  giving  them  the  opportunity  to  say  that  this  is 
their  home  too. 

With  nearly  440  species  of  birds  that  have 
made  this  their  home  or  transit  point,  Delhi  is 
the  world’s  second-most  bird-rich  capital  after 
Nairobi’.  There  are  many  factors  that  have 


supported  the  rich  bird  life  in  NCR.  The  capital’s 
unique  geographical  location  and  efforts  of 
erstwhile  rulers  have  been  crucial  in  making  it  so. 

The  constant  vigil  of  many  non-governmental 
organisations  dedicated  to  nature’s  protection 
and  conservation  and  the  timely  intervention  of 
the  courts,  particularly  the  Supreme  Court,  have 
further  assisted  in  preserving  and  nurturing  the 
habitat.  Together,  their  efforts  have  contained  the 
destruction  of  the  remaining  forest  cover  from 
the  insatiable  demands  of  a  fast-expanding  and 
increasingly  prosperous  population  clamouring 
for  newer  facilities. 

The  natural  forests  of  the  ridge,  wetlands, 
large  open  fields,  shrubs,  wooded  parks  in  large 
institutions  (the  Indian  Institute  of  Technology 
and  Jawaharlal  Nehru  University,  for  instance) 
are  ecosystems  conducive  to  bird  population.  The 
significant  amount  of  farm  lands  that  exist  within 
Delhi  close  to  the  Yamuna  River2  has  also  helped 
in  this  process.  The  reserve  forests  of  the  Delhi 
Ridge  and  the  Asola  Wildlife  Sanctuary  that  add 
up  to  about  10,000  hectares  are  also  important 
locations  that  have  helped  in  promoting  bird  life 
in  the  Capital. 


XV!  1  Mehran  Zaidi,  Birds  and  Butterflies  of  Delhi  (New  Delhi:  Tara  Press,  2010)  ix. 

2Bill  Harvey,  Nikhil  Devasar  and  Bikram  Grewal,  Atlas  of  the  Birds  of  Delhi  and  Haryana  (New  Delhi:  Rupa  and  Co.  2006)14. 


Delhi  is  also  a  major  stopover  site  for  a  large 
number  of  migratory  birds.  Its  location  on  the 
Central  Asian  Flyway  (CAF)  or  the  Central  Asian- 
Indian  Flyway  that  leads  from  temperate  zones  in 
northern  Europe  to  regions  in  West  and  South 
Asia  makes  it  a  natural  stopover  for  migratory 
birds.  Many  of  them,  including  the  waterfowls 
that  travel  south  to  the  Indian  peninsula,  often 
use  Delhi  as  a  stopover  while  some  others  spend 
their  winter  here. 

Virtually  no  visitor  to  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  can 
hide  his  amazement  at  the  imposing  sand  stone 
pillars  and  the  majestic  arches  that  characterise 
the  building.  The  lucky  visitors  who  may  get  a 
chance  to  take  a  walk  in  the  Estate  would  be 
equally  awestruck  by  the  sprawling  gardens,  open 
areas,  the  vegetable  gardens,  the  forests  that  this 
Estate  hides  and  the  avian  life  it  supports.  That 
for  the  1 1 1  odd  species,  this  is  their  home  or 
transit  point  and  that  it  belongs  to  them  will  be 
declared  loudly  to  any  morning  stroller,  with  the 
Indian  Peafowl  sounding  the  reveille,  followed  by 
Parakeets,  Mynas,  Red-wattled  Lapwings,  Jungle 
Babblers,  and  others  joining  in  the  chorus. 

The  efforts  made  by  various  Presidents, 
particularly  in  the  last  two  decades,  have  further 
transformed  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  and  made 


it  more  attractive  not  only  for  the  visiting 
foreign  delegations,  but  also  for  the  resident  and 
migratory  avians.  In  the  effort  to  preserve  nature 
and  bequeath  to  the  future  generations  what  the 
present  generation  inherited,  the  birds  could 
have  no  better  friend  or  a  more  powerful  ally 
than  the  13th  President  of  India,  Shri  Pranab 
Mukherjee.  He  is  a  keen  lover  of  nature,  and 
has  created  suitable  substrates  in  the  Rashtrapati 
Bhavan  to  not  only  make  its  environs  a  better 
habitat  for  birds,  but  also  to  attract  more  species 
to  the  President’s  Estate. 

Since  2012,  around  2000  trees  of  different 
varieties  have  been  planted,  of  which  1000 
are  fruit-bearing,  bringing  the  total  number  of 
shrubs  and  trees  in  the  Estate  to  over  5000.  The 
fruit-bearing  trees  that  have  been  planted  and 
are  of  particular  attraction  to  birds  include  the 
Indian  Gooseberry  ( Emblica  officinalis ),  Jackfruit 
(. Artocarpus  heterophyllus ),  Guava  ( Psidium  guajava ), 
Jamun  ( Syzygium  nervosum ),  Tamarind  ( Tamarindus 
indica),  Pomegranate  -( Punica  granatuin).  Wild  Fig 
(Ficus  palmata),  Wild  Date  Palm  (Phoenix  sylvestris), 
Custard  Apple  (Annona  squamosa )  and  Mango 
(MagniJera  indica). 


In  addition,  to  ensure  adequate  water  for  the 
various  gardens,  a  Sewage  Treatment  Plant  is 
under  construction.  Besides  creating  a  wetland 
of  2000  square  meters,  18  separate  sections 
have  been  carved  out  for  natural  vegetation  to 
augment  the  existing  bird  habitat.  The  lake  is 
also  being  deepened  and  special  platforms  and 
earthen  mounds  are  being  created  to  enable  birds 
to  stand  and  catch  fish  and  other  insects. 


MICROHABITATS 
OF  DELHI 

The  bird  population  of  Delhi  is  supported  by 
diverse  microhabitats  that  exist  within  and 
around  the  city.  The  four  major  natural  divisions 
or  microhabitats:  the  kohl  or  hilly  tracts;  the  hangar 
or  level  main  land;  the  khadar  or  sandy  riverine 
land  of  the  Yamuna;  and  the  low-lying  dabar 
land  that  was  subject  to  seasonal  flooding3,  have 
supported  numerous  species.  These  habitats  are 
under  threat  and  have  ceded  huge  tracts  to  the 
fast  growing  metropolis  of  Delhi.  For  instance, 
the  Khadar  which  is  the  land  that  lies  between 
the  high  banks  of  the  Yamuna  has  now  almost 
vanished.  This  area  had  attracted  several  species 
of  birds,  both  local  and  migratory. 


THE  RASHTRAPATI 
BHAVAN  ESTATE  AND 
ITS  GEOGRAPHICAL 
SETTING 

The  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  Estate,  also  known  as 
the  President’s  Estate,  is  an  extension  of  the  hilly 
tracts  of  the  Aravali  range,  which  is  amongst 
the  oldest  mountain  ranges  in  the  world  dating 
back  1.5  billion  years.  It  lies  in  close  proximity 
to  the  national  reserve  forest  called  the  Central 
Ridge,  which  stretches  from  Dhaula  Kuan  to 
Sadar  Bazaar  and  consists  of  over  864  hectares 
of  forested  land.  The  ridge  continues  northwards 
towards  the  North  Campus  region  of  Delhi 
University  (referred  to  as  the  North  Ridge)  and 
southwards  towards  Sanjay  Van  near  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  University  and  Vasant  Kunj  areas  in  South 
Delhi  (called  the  South-Central  Ridge).  The  trees 
that  grow  in  the  ridge  region  are  stunted,  thorny, 
open-canopied  and  possess  long  taproots  to 
absorb  moisture  from  deep  in  the  soil. 

The  ridge  houses  incredible  biodiversity  and 
is  vital  to  the  ecological  health  of  the  Capital. 
The  ridge  is  a  tropical  dry  forest  with  scattered  trees 
and  thorny  shrubs.  Where  the  soil  is  good  and  has 
moisture,  it  has  broad-leaved  trees  such  as  Dhak 
(. Butea  monosperma),  Kachnar  ( Bauhinia  purpurea ), 
Amaltas  ( Cassia  fistula ),  Siris  (. Albizia  lebbeck ),  among 
others.  The  growth  of  trees  and  shrubs  has  made 
the  ridge  a  better  habitat  for  birds. 


XVI 1 1  3  Prad  i  p  Krishen,  Trees  of  Delhi:  A  Field  Guide  (India:  Penguin  Books,  2006)  19-21. 


RIGHT:  Aerial  view  of  President's  Estate 
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RASHTRAPATI  BHAVAN 
AS  A  BIRD  HAVEN 


Though  the  ridge  is  an  important  habitat  for 
the  avians  in  New  Delhi,  the  diversity  of  bird 
species  in  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  is  also  because 
of  the  conducive  environment  that  the  Estate 
has  been  providing  for  the  avians  even  before 
India  gained  independence.  Rashtrapati  Bhavan 
Estate  had  become  a  natural  habitat  of  birds 
when  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  Lutyens,  the  architect 
of  Imperial  Delhi,  created  magnificent  gardens, 
open  spaces  and  planted  thousands  of  trees 
blending  European  and  Indian  concepts. 

By  1929,  when  the  construction  of  Rashtrapati 
Bhavan  was  completed,  the  rocky  terrain  of 
Raisina  Hills  had  been  effectively  blasted  away 
and  covered  with  fertile  soil  to  make  it  suitable 
for  the  growth  of  flora.  In  the  planning  and 
planting  of  the  trees,  Lutyens  was  assisted  by 
Dr.  W.  R.  Mustoe,  Director  of  Horticulture. 
Thereafter,  successive  Presidents  have  re-shaped 
and  augmented  these  gardens. 

The  initiatives  taken  during  the  tenure  of 
various  Presidents  have  made  the  Rashtrapati 
Bhavan  Estate  today  stand  out  as  perhaps, 
the  best  example  of  preservation  and  urban 
conservation.  The  Estate  symbolises  progression 
without  the  destruction  of  the  environment.  The 
conservation  efforts  have  further  transformed 
Rashtrapati  Bhavan  Estate  into  a  preserve  and 
haven  for  the  ‘Winged  Wonders’  that  have  been 
valued  throughout  history. 


THE  FORECOURT 

The  entry  to  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  is  through 
the  majestic  Gate  No.  1.  Stately  boulevards  from 
the  gate  line  the  path  to  the  forecourt  as  it  leads 
to  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan.  The  boulevards  and 
the  periphery  have  several  varieties  of  trees 
including  the  Ficus  nitide  { microcarpa. ),  which  are 
over  100  years  old.  The  Indian  Trumpet  Flower 
tree  ( Oroxylum  indicum ),  the  Lucky  Bean  tree 
( Putranjiva  roxburghii)  and  the  plain  and  austere 
Thuja  (. Platycladus  orientalis),  amongst  others, 
impart  grandeur  to  the  avenues.  The  forecourt 
area  also  has  Gulmohar  ( Delonix  regia),  Peepal 
{Ficus  religiosa),  Benjamin’s  Fig  {Ficus  benjamina ) 
and  Mulberry  ( Morus  alba )  trees. 

The  trees  in  the  forecourt  are  the  roosting  place 
for  many  of  the  avian  residents  and  migrants 
during  different  seasons.  At  dusk,  the  area  is 
transformed  into  a  spectacle  with  the  sky  around 
it  dotted  by  the  breath-taking  Bights  of  different 
species  of  birds  searching  for  space  to  roost  for  the 
night.  The  flocks  consisting  of  many  hundreds  of 
birds  intermittently  perch  and  take  flight  like  fast 
receding  clouds,  impaling  the  Star  of  the  Jaipur 
Column  in  the  forecourt.  The  sky  is  hid  in  their 
rapid  path,  creating  a  sight  that  would  leave  any 
bird  enthusiast  awestruck. 
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Flight  of  birds  at  dusk  in  the  Forecourt 
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A  new  episode  is  added  to  this  drama  in  winter 
when  migratory  birds  jostle  with  local  residents 
like  the  Common  Myna  for  space  on  the  trees. 
This  battle  is  enacted  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
medley  of  bird  cries  that  rises  to  a  cacophony  as 
in  early  2014  when  the  aggressive  Rosy  Starlings 
from  Europe  sought  roosting  rights  alongside  the 
local  residents,  as  if  to  say,  the  world  is  without 
boundary.  And  then,  just  as  it  starts,  the  end 
is  abrupt  with  the  invaders  and  the  local  birds 
hastily  making  peace  and  perching  wing  to 
wing,  as  if  the  former  never  sought  domination. 
In  about  30  minutes,  calm  descends  once  again 
in  the  forecourt. 

THE  MUGHAL  GARDEN 

A  patch  of  fifteen  acres  was  fashioned  by  Lutyens 
and  W.R.  Mustoe  for  the  Mughal  Garden  in 
bright  hues  and  bold  patterns.  The  idea  was 
to  emulate  the  favourite  garden  design  of  the 
Mughals-the  ‘Charbagh’- a  style  intended  to  evoke 
allusions  to  paradisiacal  imagery.  When  Lady 
Emily,  Lutyen’s  daughter,  termed  the  gardens 
of  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  a  ‘paradise’,  she  was 
perhaps  reflecting  the  mystical  allusions  that  the 
Mughals  sought  to  create. 

The  Mughal  Garden  has  about  50  varieties  of 
trees,  shrubs  and  vines.  It  is  dominated  by  the 
Mushroom  shaped  Moulsiri  tree  ( Mimusops  elengi). 
This  tree  bears  fragrant  white  flowers  and  has 
red  or  yellow  fruits  which  are  consumed  by  birds. 

The  garden  also  has  the  flower-bearing  Torch  tree 
{Ixora  pavetta,  Ixora  parviflora)  which  is  an  evergreen 
tree  with  leathery  smooth  leaves  in  opposite  pair 
and  has  white  or  pink  sweet  smelling  flowers. 
The  deciduous  Golden  Rain  tree  ( Koelreuteria 


paniculata )  which  has  irregular  shaped  small  open 
branches  and  large  clusters  of  yellow  flowers 
adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  garden.  These  trees  and 
other  plants  and  shrubs  of  the  Mughal  Garden 
serve  as  a  nesting  habitat  and  are  an  abundant 
source  of  food  for  the  avians. 

In  the  garden,  several  species  of  birds  fly  about 
carelessly,  perching  from  tree  to  tree,  foraging  on 
the  lawns  and  taking  to  the  water  in  the  fountains 
and  canals.  This  behaviour  of  the  birds  could 
evoke  in  any  visitor,  surprised  by  the  sound 
and  sight  of  the  quick  flight  of  birds  sitting  at 
touching  distance  on  the  trees  and  shrubs,  the 
imagery  of  having  entered  the  kingdom  of  birds. 

The  Mughal  garden  has  four  canals  that  represent 
the  four  rivers  of  paradise  reflecting  the  Mughal 
worldview.  The  five  fountains  in  the  Mughal 
Garden  provide  a  convenient  splash  and  drinking 
water  source  for  birds  in  the  sweltering  summer 
heat  of  Delhi. 

The  scents  and  colours  of  the  flowers  that  bloom 
in  the  spring  in  the  twelve  gardens  built  in  the 
form  of  squares,  attract  bees,  which  in  turn  draw 
insectivorous  birds.  The  Prinias,  Bulbuls,  Sunbirds 
and  Wagtails  are  a  common  sight  in  the  garden. 
During  winter  Citrine,  White  and  Yellow  wagtails 
can  be  frequently  seen  probing  for  insects  on  the 
lawns  surrounding  the  Mughal  Gardens,  which 
are  covered  by  ‘ Doob ’  grass,  originally  brought 
from  the  Belvedere  Estate,  Calcutta.  The  Mughal 
styled  watercourses,  fountains  and  terraces 
juxtaposed  with  the  western-styled  lawns,  hedges 
and  flowerbeds  that  are  the  playgrounds  for  birds, 
also  occasionally  attract  the  Spot-billed  Ducks, 
which  take  particular  delight  in  transforming  the 
canals  into  their  paddling  pools. 
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The  terraces  adjoining  the  gardens  are  filled 
with  evergreen  creepers  and  fragrant  shrubs. 
These  are  frequented  by  the  Purple  Sunbirds  and 
Tailorbirds.  The  various  kinds  of  insects  that  live 
in  these  creepers  and  trees  are  a  magnet  for  birds 
such  as  Mynas,  Hoopoes,  the  Eurasian  Collared 
Doves  and  Laughing  Doves. 

A  keen  bird  watcher  may  not  miss  the  crafty 
Shikra  hidden  amongst  the  foliage  of  trees, 
surveying  the  gardens  for  fledglings  or  an  injured 
or  unsuspecting  bird,  to  make  an  ambush.  It  is 
also  not  unusual  to  see  them  swooping  down  at  a 
speed  of  around  1  lOkm/hour  to  make  a  kill. 


THE  LONG  &  CIRCULAR  GARDENS 

Another  impressive  collection  of  plants  is  to 
the  west  of  the  main  garden,  in  the  form  of  the 
Long  Garden,  also  called  the  Pardah  Garden. 
This  is  predominantly  a  rose  garden  containing 
16  rose  beds.  It  runs  along  the  sides  of  the  central 
pathway  leading  to  the  circular  garden  and  is 
enclosed  by  walls  about  12  feet  high. 

The  garden  is  dominated  by  a  pergola  in  the 
middle  of  the  central  pavement  and  is  covered 
with  creepers.  Many  birds,  such  as  Bulbul,  make 
their  nest  in  the  crevices  of  the  structure  and  in 
the  bushes  that  flank  the  pathway.  Grapes  are 
an  irresistible  attraction  for  birds  such  as  the 
Oriental  White-eye  that  find  them  easy  pickings. 


The  Long  Garden  leads  to  the  Circular  Garden, 
also  called  the  Butterfly  Garden,  situated  on  the 
westernmost  portion  of  the  main  garden.  It  is  a 
terraced  garden  in  the  shape  of  a  bowl  with  water 
in  a  sunken  pool.  It  has  a  wide  variety  of  seasonal 
flowering  plants,  vines  and  creepers  hugging  the 
outer  walls  making  it  a  paradise  for  the  birds. 
Many  species  of  birds  feed  on  the  multitude  of 
insects  on  these  plants,  vines  and  creepers,  and 
the  Indian  Spot-billed  Ducks  occasionally  breed 
in  the  sunken  pool. 
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BOTTOM  LEFT:  Oriental  White-eye  on  vine 
branch  on  pergola 

BOTTOM  RIGHT:  Orange  Trumpet  creeper  on 
walls  of  Circular  Garden 


Any  morning  visitor,  who  is  fortunate  to  gain 
access  to  this  garden,  especially  in  spring,  will  waft 
into  an  almost  paradisiacal  world,  surrounded  by 
the  breath-taking  symphony  of  colours  of  the 
multitude  of  flowers,  the  incessant  chirping  of 
birds,  and,  if  lucky,  Spot-billed  Ducks  leisurely 
playing  in  the  waters. 
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The  Circular  Garden  in  Spring 
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Rose-ringed  Parakeet  gorging  on  pomegranate  in  lMTC 


THE  COMPOUNDS  OF  BUNGALOWS  AND 
RESIDENTIAL  COMPLEXES 

The  verdant  expanse  of  the  President’s  Estate  is 
magnificent.  The  compounds  of  the  bungalows 
and  other  residential  complexes  and  the  avenues 
in  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  Estate  have  been 
planted  with  different  species  of  shrubs  and  trees. 
Many  of  the  trees  are  fruit  bearing  and  provide 
an  abundant  supply  of  food  for  the  birds. 

Particularly,  four  of  the  larger  residences  on  the 
Mother  Teresa  Crescent  (MTC)  Road  and  their 
expansive  lawns  attract  many  birds  from  the  ridge 
and  migrants  in  different  seasons.  The  author’s 
residence  at  1  MTC  Road  has  some  of  the  oldest 
trees  in  the  estate  including  the  Broad  Leaved 
Bottle  Tree  ( Brachychiton  australis),  a  favourite 
nesting  tree  of  raptors. 


Scores  of  fruit-bearing  plants  and  trees  have 
also  been  planted  in  its  lawns  and  the  fruits  are 
left  for  the  birds  to  consume.  This  yielded  some 
interesting  results  and  by  October  2013,  there 
were  new  avian  visitors  in  these  lawns. 

The  fruits  left  to  rot  drew  flies  which  in  turn 
brought  the  startlingly  blue  Verditer  Flycatcher, 
described  as  a  ‘noteworthy  sighting’  of  the  year 
20 134.  The  smaller  birds  which  were  attracted 
by  the  berries  and  fruits  on  the  shrubs  and  trees 
saw  the  Shikras,  one  of  their  predators,  in  tow. 
During  fruiting  season,  it  was  not  uncommon  to 
see  this  raptor  engaging  in  spectacular  hunting 
manoeuvres. 


XXXI I  4G.N.  Sinha  (ed .) ,  An  Introduction  to  the  Delhi  Ridge  (New  Delhi:  Department  of  Forests, 
and  Wildlife-Government  of  National  Capital  Territory  of  Delhi,  2014)  104. 


The  rotting  fruits  also  attracted  rodents  that  are 
amongst  the  favourite  food  items  of  the  Shikra 
and  the  Barn  Owl.  On  one  such  occasion,  the 
scenes  of  a  Shikra  making  a  successful  kill  of  a 
rodent  were  captured  in  a  series  of  photographs 
(please  see  pages  60-62). 

The  vast  expanse  of  lawns  and  gardens  on  the 
southern  side  of  2  MTG,  also  attracts  a  variety  of 
bird  species.  It  borders  the  Dalikhana,  especially 
the  thick  shrubs  that  grow  in  a  virtual  marshland 
environment,  rendered  so  by  continuous  flooding  of 
the  overflowing  water  from  the  lake  in  Dalikhana. 
This  patch  of  land  is  filled  with  various  kinds  of 
moths  and  ilies  attracting  exotic  birds  such  as  the 
spectacular  Asian  Paradise-flycatchers,  which 
occasionally  stray  into  the  lawns  of  2  MTC. 

Many  Spotted  Owlets  can  be  seen  nesting  in  the 
holes  in  the  old  trees  planted  during  the  British 
period.  The  Indian  Thick-knee,  which  forages  in 
the  dark  can  be  spotted  resting  during  the  day 
under  the  shade  of  large  trees  in  the  lawns  of  this 
bungalow  (please  see  page  75). 

The  lawns  of  Bungalow  No.  3  also  attract  many 
different  kinds  of  species,  particularly  because  of 
their  proximity  to  one  of  the  nurseries  situated  on 
their  southeastern  side.  The  Indian  Robin,  Yellow 
Footed  Green  Pigeon,  Red-wattled  Lapwing  and 
Ashy  Prinia  frequent  this  location.  The  Chinese 
orange  plants  in  these  lawns  are  also  a  favourite 
of  the  birds. 

The  lawns  on  the  northern  side  of  Bungalow 
No.  4  are  another  attraction  for  the  birds  as  they 
border  the  forest  on  the  south  of  the  Dalikhana. 


It  is  common  to  spot  the  birds  of  prey  such  as  the 
Black-eared  Kite,  Oriental  Honey-buzzard  and 
Shikras  perching  on  the  trees  along  the  boundary 
of  the  lawns,  waiting  for  a  prey  to  make  a  wrong 
move.  The  lawns  also  attract  the  Citrine,  Yellow 
and  White  Wagtails,  Olive-backed  and  Paddyfield 
Pipits  in  winter. 

THE  DALIKHANA 

The  Dalikhana  is  the  kitchen  garden  of  the 
President’s  Estate.  It  also  doubles  up  as  the 
'kitchen’  to  the  maximum  number  of  bird  species 
in  the  President’s  Estate.  The  cultivation  of  a 
large  variety  of  vegetables  in  different  seasons  in 
the  Dalikhana  and  the  presence  of  the  highest 
concentration  of  shrubs  and  fruit  trees  in  the 
President’s  Estate  have  rendered  it  so. 

The  seasonal  vegetables  grown  here  are  also  a 
source  of  great  attraction  for  birds.  The  vegetable 
beds  attract  many  kinds  of  insects.  Besides  the 
seasonal  vegetables,  small  patches  of  corn  and 
wheat  are  also  grown,  providing  the  Scaly-breasted 
Munias  and  Silverbills  abundant  source  of  food. 

The  Dalikhana  is  also  a  haven  for  partridges. 
These  comparatively  shy  birds,  which  are 
intolerant  of  human  presence  in  their  usual 
habitat,  are  far  more  confiding  in  the  Dalikhana. 
Female  Grey  Francolins  can  be  spotted  leading 
their  chicks,  ignoring  human  presence  as  close 
as  20  to  30  feet.  On  one  occasion,  the  Francolin 
chicks  strolled  to  touching  distance  of  the  author 
with  the  mother  betraying  no  sense  of  anxiety. 
The  photo  taken  when  the  chicks  ventured  close 
to  author  is  at  page  1. 
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The  hundreds  of  fruit-bearing  trees  in  and 
around  the  Dalikhana  are  a  major  attraction  for 
the  birds.  When  the  fruits  of  these  trees  ripen, 
various  species  of  birds  from  the  ridge  and  the 
adjoining  areas  are  attracted  to  it.  Besides,  the 
14.2  hectares  of  forests  around  the  Dalikhana 
provides  the  birds  a  wide  choice  of  shrubs  and  trees 
to  build  their  nests  close  to  their  food  sources,  an 
important  aspect  on  which  may  depend  the  survival 
of  hatchlings.  Amongst  the  several  species  that  nest 
here  are  the  Grey  Hornbills  (please  see  page  135), 
Bulbuls,  Francolins,  Tailorbirds  and  Prinias. 

The  other  species  of  birds  that  congregate  in  the 
Dalikhana  include  the  Intermediate  Egret,  Cattle 
Egret,  Yellow-wattled  Lapwing  and  the  Greater 
Coucal.  During  winter,  the  Long-billed  Pipit  and 
the  Citrine  Wagtail  are  a  common  sight  here.  The 
rains  are  heralded  by  the  Jacobin  Cuckoos,  the 
Indian  Koels  and  the  Common  Hawk  Cuckoos. 
They  usually  gather  in  the  Dalikhana  to  make  the 
announcement  of  the  arrival  of  the  monsoon. 

Dalikhana  also  has  a  vermicompost  yard,  which 
has  been  established  as  a  part  of  the  conservation 
plan  along  with  the  wastewater  management  and 
rainwater  harvesting  systems.  The  biodegradable 
solid  wastes  get  converted  here  into  manure 
that  is  used  in  the  President’s  Estate.  These 
vermicompost  pits  breed  huge  number  of  flies 


and  worms  which  are  a  major  attraction  for 
several  bird  species,  especially  the  flycatchers. 
The  Bluethroat,  a  bird  which  was  reportedly 
seen  only  once  in  2002  in  a  survey  done  by  the 
Bombay  Natural  History  Society5  can  now  be 
seen  frequently  feasting  on  the  flies  in  the  yard. 
The  photo  of  one  such  visitor  is  at  page  238.  It 
has  also  attracted  the  Asian  Brown  flycatcher. 

The  3175  square  meter  lake  in  the  Dalikhana  is 
the  centre  of  bird  life.  As  it  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
permanent  water  body  of  its  kind  in  the  area, 
it  is  of  particular  attraction  for  water  birds  such 
as  the  Spot-billed  Duck,  Purple  Swamphen, 
Common  Moorhen,  White-breasted  Waterhen, 
and  the  Indian  Cormorant.  The  four  earth 
mounds  created  in  the  lake,  which  has  wild 
growth  of  grass  around  the  potted  Bougainville, 
have  provided  an  ideal  setting  for  the  water  birds 
to  lay  eggs,  hatch  them  and  hide  their  chicks 
from  predators  (please  see  facing  page).  With 
the  introduction  of  thousands  of  fmgerlings 
in  the  lake  in  2013,  more  of  these  water  birds 
have  started  using  this  area  as  their  breeding 
ground.  Visits  by  Pond  Herons,  Little  Grebes, 
Indian  Cormorants  and  Little  Cormorants  have 
increased  significantly  since  then  with  the  rise  in 
the  availability  of  aquatic  organic  matter. 


Gopinathan  Maheswaran,  1  he  Birds  of  Rashtropcit!  Bhawcw  (Mumbai:  Bombay  Natural  History  Society, 2007)  73. 
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RIGHT:  Forest  (Southwest 
of  Golf  ground) 


THE  GOLF  GROUND 

The  open  golf  ground  and  lawns  on  the  southern  and 
southwestern  side  of  the  main  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  attract 
several  species  of  birds.  During  summer,  it  is  common  to  see 
Egyptian  Vulture,  Black-eared  Kite,  Red-naped  Ibis,  among 
others,  cooling  themselves  in  the  small  puddles  created 
by  the  water  leaking  from  unfiltered  water  supply  pipes. 
In  winter,  this  ground  especially  attract  the  wagtails.  It  is 
common  to  see  flocks  of  White,  Citrine  and  Yellow  Wagtails 
feverishly  foraging  together  for  insects  that  live  in  these  grasses. 

The  small  patch  of  forest  on  the  southwestern  portion  of 
the  golf  ground  has  multitudes  of  small  insects  and  flies. 
This  has  made  the  patch  a  favourite  haunt  for  flycatchers, 
especially  the  Red-breasted  Flycatcher  (please  see  pages 
259-260),  the  Grey-headed  Canary  Flycatcher  and  the 
Asian  Brown  Flycatcher. 

The  forest  area  on  the  western  side  of  the  golf  ground  is 
another  favourite  of  some  interesting  species  of  birds.  Birds 
such  as  the  Rufous  Treepie,  Common  Woodshrike,  Indian 
Grey  Hornbill,  Fong-tailed  Shrike,  Coppersmith  Barbet, 
and  Great  Tit  can  be  commonly  spotted  here. 
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THE  POLO  GROUND  AND  RIDGE  FOREST 


The  Golf  ground  and  the  forest  on  its  western  side  is  a  bird 
watcher’s  paradise.  As  this  area  is  more  secluded  than  the 
Rashtrapati  Bhavan  and  its  precincts  with  hardly  any  human 
presence,  it  is  a  place  that  the  birds  can  virtually  claim  as  their  own. 

Egyptian  Vulture,  Red-naped  Ibis  and  the  ‘Near  Threatened’6 
Black-headed  Ibis  can  be  seen  probing  the  grass  for  insects 
and  worms.  Those  who  dare  to  venture  further  west  into  the 
extensive  forest  area,  bordering  the  Buddha  Jayanti  Smarak 
Park,  would  be  surprised  by  the  large  number  of  species  of 
birds  such  as  the  Common  Woodshrike,  Common  Hawk- 
cuckoo,  Shikra,  Spanish  Sparrow,  Chestnut-shouldered 
Petronia  and  the  White-eyed  Buzzard. 


TRANSFORMING  THE  RASHTRAPATI 
BHAVAN  LANDSCAPE 

The  post-independence  era  witnessed  several  changes  in  the 
Rashtrapati  Bhavan  Estate.  The  European/British  concept 
of  using  flora  and  fauna  primarily  for  aesthetic  purposes 
decreased  in  importance.  New  parks  were  created  in  the 
Estate  reflecting  the  Indian  culture  of  using  birds,  animals, 
trees,  insects  and  plants  for  the  material  and  spiritual  needs 
of  the  people. 

It  has  led  to  the  creation  of  over  a  dozen  parks  and  gardens 
adding  to  the  bird  habitat  in  the  Estate.  For  instance,  the 
Tactile  Garden  that  was  established  in  2004  has  sweet-smelling 
flowering  plants  that  attract  nectar-loving  birds.  The  large 
number  of  insects  on  these  plants  has  also  led  to  an  increase  in 
the  insectivorous  birds  in  the  area.  The  new  gardens  and  the 
natural  growth  of  flora  through  dispersal  of  seeds  by  birds, 
air  or  unfiltered  water  have  further  added  to  the  insect  life 
attracting  newer  species  of  birds  to  the  Estate. 

RIGHT:  Forest  (West  of  Polo  ground) 


XXXVIli  6 B i rd Life  Datazone  (http://www.birdlife.org/datazone/speciesfactsheet. php?id=3795)  Accessed  on  5-6-2014. 
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CONCLUSION 


The  vast  open  lawns,  the  Mughal  Garden,  the 
Dalikhana,  the  forests  in  the  main  estate  with 
more  than  5000  shrubs  and  trees  including 
fruit  trees  as  also  the  vast  expanse  of  forest 
on  the  west  of  the  Polo  ground,  all  situated  in 
a  protected  area,  have  together  become  an 
avian  paradise.  Birds  from  across  the  northern 
hemisphere  appear  in  these  locations  in  winter. 
From  September  onwards,  numerous  Palearctic 
migrants  pass  through  this  region.  Besides  them, 
the  local  avian  migrants  also  arrive  in  this  region 
between  late  February  and  early  March7. 

The  changing  landscape  has  also  contributed  to 
an  increase  in  the  species  of  birds  in  the  Estate. 
For  instance,  the  provision  made  for  excessive 
water  from  the  lake  to  flow  into  the  depressed 
area  adjoining  it  in  the  north,  has  created  a 
marshland  or  wetland  of  sorts.  This  has  attracted 
more  water  and  insectivorous  birds  to  feed  on  the 
multitudes  of  insects  that  now  breed  in  this  small 
woody  marshland. 


As  a  result  of  the  various  steps  taken  over  the 
years  to  conserve  nature  and  improve  the  flora 
in  the  Estate,  it  has  become  a  better  bird  habitat 
as  is  evident  from  the  latest  survey  that  was 
conducted  from  April  2013  to  March  2014.  In 
this  survey,  1 1 1  species  of  birds  were  spotted 
and  photographed  in  their  habitats.  Of  them, 
63  species  (57%)  are  insectivorous,  around  1 1 
species  (10%)  are  frugivorous,  10  species  (9%)  are 
omnivorous,  17  species  (15%)  are  carnivorous,  9 
species  (8.1%)  are  granivorous  and  one  species 
(0.9%)  is  nectarivorous. 

The  survey  revealed  a  total  increase  of  nearly 
22%  in  the  species  of  birds  in  the  Estate  when 
compared  to  the  findings  of  an  earlier  study 
conducted  in  2002-03  by  the  Bombay  Natural 
History  Society.  In  the  2002-03  survey,  91 
species  of  birds  were  recorded.  Of  these,  36 
species  (39.5%)  were  insectivorous,  18  species 
(19.7%)  were  omnivorous,  1 1  species  (12%)  were 
frugivorous,  13  species  (14.2%)  were  carnivorous, 
1 1  species  (12%)  granivorous  and  2  species  (2.1%) 
were  nectarivorous8. 


7Gopinathan  Maheswaran,  The  Birds  of  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  (Mumbai:  Bombay  Natural  History  Society,  2007)  14 
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The  increase  in  the  species  of  birds  in  the  President’s 
Estate  could  be  attributed  to  the  changing  habitat 
conditions  and  phenology  of  various  flowering 
and  fruiting  trees.  The  substantial  increase  in  the 
insectivorous  birds  (57%  Vs  39.5%)  especially 
highlights  the  improvement  of  the  bird  habitat  in 
the  President’s  Secretariat. 

Though  efforts  have  been  made  to  meticulously 
record  all  the  species  of  birds  that  visit  the 
Rashtrapati  Bhavan  Complex,  it  may  not  have 
been  possible  to  photograph  each  and  every  one 
of  them.  Time  was  an  obvious  constraint. 

There  were  also  two  species,  which  were  spotted, 
but  could  not  be  photographed.  The  birds  that 
were  fleetingly  seen  but  could  not  be  photographed 
are  the  Hume’s  Leaf  Warbler  ( Phylloscopus  humei ) 
and  the  Greenish  Warbler  ( Phylloscopus  trochiloids). 
The  former  is  a  very  fidgety  bird  and  hence 
difficult  to  photograph.  The  latter  is  a  small  bird 
measuring  only  1 1cm  from  bill  to  tip  of  tail  and 
mostly  inhabits  canopies  and  is  seen  infrequently 
in  winter. 


It  is  also  possible  that  there  may  be  some  species 
that  may  be  present  in  the  Estate  but  escaped 
from  being  spotted.  This  conclusion  is  based  on 
an  estimate  of  the  avians  that  could  be  found  in 
the  Delhi  ridge.  According  to  this  estimate,  Delhi 
ridge  has  about  1 00  species  of  locally  breeding  or 
resident  birds.  This  is  besides  the  200  species  that 
are  migratory  or  are  passage  migrants9.  They 
include  a  few  species  like  Grey-necked  Bunting, 
Black-capped  Rock  Thrush  and  Orphean 
Warbler,  which  have  been  only  sighted  in  Delhi 
ridge  area  after  a  gap  of  a  few  decades10. 

If  the  Delhi  ridge  has  about  100  locally  breeding 
residents  and  around  200  that  are  migratory, 
then  it  is  most  likely  that  many  of  them  would 
be  visiting  the  Estate  because  of  the  proximity 
of  both  the  habitats.  The  list  of  such  likely 
avian  visitors  identified  on  the  basis  of  habitat 
similarity,  is  in  the  Appendix. 

This  book  also  has  a  separate  section  on  how 
the  birds  in  the  Estate  survive  the  harsh  summer 
months  of  Delhi.  Some  scenes  of  24  species  of 
birds  quenching  their  thirst  in  their  peculiar 
but  interesting  ways  have  been  photographed 
and  included  in  the  section  of  the  book  tided: 
‘Beating  the  Delhi  Summer  Heat:  Bird  Style’. 


9G.N.  Sinha  (ed.) ,  An  Introduction  to  the  Delhi  Ridge  (New  Delhi:  Department  of  Forests  and  Wildlife-Government  of  National  Capital  Territory  of  Delhi,  2014)  103.  XLI 
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MUSINGS 


The  entire  exercise  of  surveying,  spotting 
and  photographing  the  birds  started  with  the 
directions  of  President  Shri  Pranab  Mukherjee, 
who  himself  is  a  nature  and  bird  lover.  Though 
the  survey  was  conducted  from  April  2013  to 
March  2014,  some  photographs  were  taken  as 
late  as  in  July  2014. 

With  the  direction  of  the  President  began  the 
most  interesting  phase  of  a  bird  watcher’s  task;  to 
photograph  the  species  of  birds  that  reside  in  or  visit 
the  Estate.  But  to  accomplish  the  task,  energised 
by  the  love  of  birds  and  photography,  without 
rendering  the  author  jobless,  was  a  challenge! 

Everyday  held  a  new  surprise.  Some  birds  were 
shy,  some  less  so,  some  exhibiting  boldness  to  walk 
close  enough  for  the  author  to  touch  them,  some 
fidgety,  some  more  difficult  to  spot  because  of 
the  large  distance  they  keep  from  humans,  some 
teasing  by  coming  too  close  to  be  photographed, 
and  yet  some  hiding  at  the  first  sight  of  humans. 
It  was  an  experience  intertwined  with  rewarding 
and  frustrating  moments,  but  at  the  same  time, 
both  exhilarating  and  memorable. 

On  one  occasion,  the  author  was  very  pleasantly 
surprised  when  an  Oriental  Honey-buzzard,  a 
normally  shy  and  alert  raptor,  came  and  perched 
almost  20  feet  away  from  where  the  author  was 


standing  with  his  camera  fixed  with  a  600  mm 
telephoto  lens.  The  subject  was  too  close  to  be 
captured  with  the  telephoto  lens.  It  was  also 
meaningless  to  attempt  to  change  the  lens  as  it 
would  have  entailed  movements  that  would  have 
scared  the  bird.  For  about  a  good  10  minutes, 
the  author  fretted  and  fumed,  cursing  his  bad 
luck.  Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  as  if  to  say,  ‘don’t 
be  disappointed’,  the  handsome  rufous  morphed 
Bu  zzard  landed  on  the  pavement  of  the  lake 
peering  into  the  water.  The  moment  was  so 
surreal  and  magnificent  that  it  froze  the  author 
into  inaction,  losing  many  seconds  in  the  process 
that  could  have  been  utilised  to  click  some 
memorable  photographs.  Regaining  composure, 
but  with  no  time  to  adjust  the  camera  and  lens 
for  the  perfect  shot,  a  couple  of  photos  were 
clicked  capturing  the  majestic  and  imperious 
raptor  (please  see  page  53).  Then,  once  again,  as 
if  to  say,  ‘if  you  do  not  like  this  pose,  let  me  give 
you  another’,  it  flew  to  a  new  perch  to  give  full 
view  to  the  author  for  some  great  shots  (please 
see  page  49-Top  Centre).  It  then  flew  away,  never 
to  be  seen  again,  though  the  author  looked  for  it 
every  time  he  crossed  the  Dalikhana,  for  it  was 
the  bird  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  at  first  sight. 
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The  greatest  surprise  was  reserved  for  a  hot 
summer  Sunday  of  June  2013,  when  the  author 
was  sitting  outside  his  lawn  and  reading  in  the 
wee  hours  of  the  morning.  As  a  matter  of  habit, 
the  camera  with  the  600mm  lens  was  placed 
on  a  stand,  waiting  for  good  fortune  to  strike. 
Suddenly,  as  if  from  nowhere,  a  male  and  female 
Koel,  flew  and  perched  on  a  Peepal  tree  from 
just  across  where  the  author  was  sitting.  Soon 
followed  the  cacophony  of  Koel  calls,  but  all 
what  could  be  seen  was  the  end  of  a  black  tail 
and  a  spotted  tail  on  the  opposite  end. 

Engulfed  by  curiosity  of  the  hidden  commotion, 
the  author  just  focused  on  the  centre  of  the  two 
tails.  Then,  as  if  directed  from  above,  in  the 
manner  Moses  divided  the  Red  Sea,  a  strong 
breeze  blew,  parting  the  Peepal  leaves  exposing 
the  Koels  engaged  in  a  romantic  interlude.  It  was 
a  fully-grown  male  Koel  with  shiny  black  feathers 
and  eye  blazing  red  in  excitement,  with  his  beak 
locked  with  that  of  his  date,  a  female  Koel,  with 
equally  shiny  spotted  feathers  and  eyes  shut  in 
ecstasy.  The  male  was  making  a  beak-to-beak 
transfer  of  a  seed  to  the  female  that  is  usually  the 
highpoint  of  the  beginning  of  a  courtship.  They 
were  lost  to  the  world  in  their  sublime  union  and 
the  moment  was  captured  and  frozen  in  time, 
the  likes  of  which  is  not  known  to  have  been 
published  or  is  in  the  public  domain  (please  see 
pages  109-1 10). 


Another  very  memorable  instance  was  the  hunt 
for  the  elusive  Asian  Paradise  Flycatcher.  One 
of  the  star  spotters  was  confused  when  on  the 
morning  of  Tuesday,  1  April  2014,  he  spotted  a 
handsome  blue-headed  white  bird  with  a  long 
and  magnificent  tail,  fly  into  the  Lucky  Bean  tree 
adjacent  to  author’s  study.  He  dutifully  reported 
the  arrival  of  the  prized  visitor  over  the  walkie 
talkie.  Suspecting  that  it  could  be  his  dream  find, 
the  author  leapt  out  of  the  window  to  where  the 
camera  was  already  positioned. 

It  was  a  surreal  sight  to  see  the  handsome  fully 
grown  male  bird  sit  on  the  branch  of  a  tree 
with  thick  foliage  hiding  its  magnificently  long 
tail,  giving  time  for  just  one  shot  and  then 
disappeared.  Utterly  disappointed,  the  author 
searched  high  and  low  for  the  bird,  but  it  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  Then  disappointed,  the 
author  walked  back  to  the  study  with  the  camera 
in  hand  and  suddenly,  sitting  on  the  railing  of 
the  balcony  of  the  study  was  this  bird  with  its  tail 
almost  touching  the  ground.  But  its  positioning 
was  a  photographer’s  nightmare.  The  angle 
at  which  it  was  sitting  and  the  position  of  the 
author  was  such  that  the  blazing  morning  sun 
was  directly  behind  the  bird.  No  amount  of 
adjustment  could  save  the  moment.  And  just  as 
it  came,  it  disappeared,  never  to  be  seen  again, 
leaving  the  author  despondent  and  the  words  he 
thought  it  told  him,  ‘we  are  closer  to  you  all  than 
you  think  we  are’. 
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The  survey  of  the  birds  was  not  conducted  strictly 
in  the  manner  scientific  field  studies  are  undertaken 
by  the  Zoological  Survey  of  India.  The  task  had  to 
be  completed  balancing  the  survey  with  the  author’s 
official  duties.  The  only  solution  was  to  identify  and 
motivate  some  from  the  army  of  gardeners  numbering 
nearly  300  to  help  locate  the  birds  for  the  author  to 
photograph.  But  the  challenge  was  to  educate  the 
gardeners  who  knew  of  the  existence  of  birds  and 
their  comings  and  goings  in  the  Estate,  but  nothing 
more.  Some  of  them  were  handpicked  and  formed 
into  small  groups  and  motivated  to  understand  more 
of  bird  behaviour  and  generate  in  them  interest  in 
these  winged  wonders. 

The  plan  worked  well  when  a  dozen  or  more  books 
on  the  birds  of  Delhi  were  distributed  among  them. 
Every  Sunday  morning  de-briefing  sessions  were  held 
on  the  species  of  birds  they  should  be  on  the  lookout 
for  in  the  following  week.  With  only  little  education, 
the  gardeners  referred  to  the  birds  not  by  their 
names,  but  by  the  numbers  of  the  pages  on  which 
the  photos  of  birds  appeared  in  the  books.  Over  a 
period  of  weeks,  the  system  was  perfected  and  the 
author  was  inevitably  informed  of  the  birds  located 
at  various  places.  The  dozens  of  eyes  informed  with 
all  excitement  and  earnestness,  every  time  a  new 
bird  was  spotted.  Amongst  the  many  gardeners  and 
other  casual  workers,  three  emerged  as  fast  spotters, 
who  can  now  reel  out  names  of  the  birds  and  give  a 
lecture  on  their  habits  and  behaviour. 
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Designer,  Ms.  Roopali  Jain,  in  working  with  the 
author  to  design  the  book  in  record  time. 


The  latter  especially  had  to  spend  innumerable  hours 
without  regard  to  time  to  give  shape  to  this  book. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  gardeners  of  the  Rashtrapati 
Bhavan,  who  diligently  reported  the  sighting  of 
various  birds,  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to 
photograph  the  1 1 1  species  of  birds.  In  this  effort, 
I  would  like  to  specially  mention  the  names  of 
Gaurav  Kumar,  Rohit  Kumar  and  Phool  Chand, 
all  daily  wagers  in  the  Estate,  who  by  the  time 
the  survey  was  half  way  through,  had  become 
experts  in  identifying  birds. 

Rakesh  Singh  of  the  President’s  Body  Guard 
requires  special  mention.  He  was  the  driver  who 
took  me  in  the  wee  hours  of  every  holiday  and 
weekend  to  the  forests  west  of  the  Polo  ground 
and  drove  the  jeep  gingerly  with  the  author 
perched  on  top  in  full  camouflage  gear. 

I  owe  my  personal  staff  J.K.  Sharma  and 
Arun  Gupta  apologies  for  intruding  into  their 
private  time  by  calling  them  for  dictations  even 
on  holidays.  The  latter  especially  was  with  me 
whenever  I  worked  on  the  script. 

I  am  indebted  to  Messrs.  Sandeep  Kumar, 
Dharamveer  Pal  and  Vishal  Sharma  for  going 
through  the  thousands  of  images  and  helping  me 
select  suitable  ones  for  the  book.  The  first  tw'o 
also  efficiently  helped  me  crop  and  resize  the 
images  where  required. 

I  hope  that  you  would  enjoy  this  book  as  much  as 
I  did  putting  it  together. 

Happy  Reading! 
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The  birds  of 

Rashtrapati  Bhavan  Estate 

GREY  FRANCOLIN 

(Francolinus  pondicerianus) 


The  Grey  Francolin’s  claim  to  fame  is  its  use  as  a  fighting  bird  in 
northern  India  and  Pakistan.  Also  named  as  the  Grey  Partridge, 
these  birds  have  been  domesticated  and  used  for  bird  fights  in 
these  regions  for  centuries.  The  practice  still  continues  in  certain 
rural  areas.  Considered  graceful  runners,  the  Francolin’s  gait  finds 
praise  in  early  descriptions  of  the  bird  by  authors  such  as  John 
Lockwood  Kipling  (Ruclyard  Kipling’s  father).  The  Francolin,  like 
the  lotus,  is  also  a  metaphor  for  longing  in  medieval  Indian  poetry. 

They  are  squat,  medium  sized  birds  with  the  males  averaging  29 
to  34  cm  in  length  and  the  females,  26  to  30  cm.  On  an  average, 
females  weigh  slightly  less  than  their  male  counterparts.  Their 
plumage  is  greyish  brown  and  across-barred  throughout  their 
body  and  chest,  and  nut  brown  on  the  wings.  They  have  a  greyish- 
brown  crown  and  nape  and  a  dark  bill.  The  males  also  sport  two 
spurs  on  their  legs.  In  Delhi,  they  are  found  commonly  in  all  parks 
and  open  areas  except  places  that  are  too  congested  to  offer  them 
a  peaceful  habitat. 


RIGHT:  05-05-2013,  07:50hrs,  Vegetable  Garden  (Dalikhana) 
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Grey  Francolins  are  usually  seen  in  small  groups  and  disperse 
quickly  when  alarmed.  They  feed  on  a  wide  range  of  things 
including  seeds,  grains  and  insects,  particularly  termites  and 
beetles.  They  are  also  known  to  consume  larger  prey  such 
as  snakes  and  lizards.  Breeding  season  peaks  from  April  to 
September,  though  they  are  considered  year-round  breeders. 
Considered  monogamous,  Grey  Francolin  pairs  sometimes 
engage  in  a  charming  duet.  On  such  occasions,  the  female 
repeatedly  calls  out  1  tee... tee... tee*  or  ‘ kila...kila...kil( C  and  the 
male  makes  a  'kateetar. . . kateetaar. . . kateetaar'  call  in  response. 

The  Grey  Francolin  is  a  resident  bird  of  South  Asia  and  is 
found  in  Pakistan,  India  and  Sri  Lanka.  In  India,  they  can  be 
found  anywhere  up  to  an  altitude  of  500  m  in  the  Himalayas. 

They  are  commonly  found  in  Dalikhana  and  other  wooded 
areas  in  the  President’s  Estate.  In  the  months  of  May  and  June, 
the  female  Francolins  along  with  their  newborn  chicks  can  be 
sighted  foraging  in  the  bushes  and  fields. 


TOP  RIGHT:  03-07-2013,  18:07hrs 
Vegetable  Garden  (Dalikhana) 

BOTTOM  RIGHT:  03-07-2013,  1  8:1 4hrs 
Vegetable  Garden  (Dalikhana) 
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INDIAN  PEAFOWL 

(Pavo  cristatus) 


An  enduring  symbol  of  India  and  its  national  bird,  the  Peafowl 
and  its  lustrous  feathers  have  been  prized  as  ornaments  since 
ancient  times.  The  feathers  of  the  male  fowls  were  considered 
adornments  fit  for  Gods  and  royals.  In  India,  the  peacock  is  the 
vehicle  of  Hindu  God  Kartikeya  while  a  crown  topped  with 
peacock  feathers  is  essential  to  the  iconography  of  Lord  Krishna. 
The  Phoenicians  have  been  credited  as  the  first  to  import  the 
Peafowl  and  bring  it  to  Egypt.  Peafowls  were  widely  used  as  pets 
in  Europe  by  the  14th  century. 

Peafowls  are  large  birds,  with  the  males  (peacocks)  measuring  1 80 
to  300  cm  in  length.  The  females  (peahens)  are  smaller  at  around 
1  10  cm  in  length.  Peacocks  have  a  metallic  blue  crown  with  short- 
curled  head  feathers  and  a  fan  shaped  crest.  The  male’s  head, 
neck  and  chest  are  a  glossy  metallic  blue.  Their  tail  is  dark  brown 
and  has  a  train  made  up  of  upper-tail  coverts  (and  not  of  tail 
feathers,  as  commonly  believed).  The  tail  coverts  feature  patterns 
resembling  the  eyes,  a  characteristic  that  has  led  to  peacock 
feathers  being  considered  inauspicious  for  their  ‘evil  eyes’  in  some 
cultures.  On  fanning  out,  these  tail  coverts  give  the  peacock  the 
majestic  appearance  that  has  led  to  the  species’  position  as  the 
national  bird  of  India.  The  peahen  has  a  duller  plumage  with 
a  whitish  face  and  throat,  brown  crown  and  back.  It  has  a  white 
belly  and  a  metallic  green  upper  breast.  The  female  too  possesses 
a  plumage  but  it  is  shorter  and  without  the  eye-shaped  designs. 


RIGHT:  25-05-2014,  06:35hrs,  Dalikhana 
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BOTTOM:  'Peafowls  in  Courtship’ 
05-07-2013,  06:50hrs,  Dalikhana 
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These  birds  are  widely  portrayed  in  folk  tales  from  across  the 
world,  and  are  usually  characterized  as  proud  and  vain  creatures  on 
account  of  their  beautiful  feathers.  A  Laotian  folk  tale,  for  example, 
recounts  the  tale  of  how  peacocks  acquired  their  colourful  feathers. 
According  to  this  tale,  both  the  crow  and  the  peacock  were  once 
friends  and  were  plain  white.  One  day,  as  the  two  were  playing  in 
a  field  they  spotted  many  colourful  flowers.  ‘I  wish  we  were  that 
colourful’,  the  peacock  told  the  crow  who  in  turn  suggested  that  they 
paint  each  other  in  bright  colours.  The  peacock  agreed  and  the  crow 
painted  beautiful  patters  on  the  peacock,  giving  it  its  present  form. 
But  once  this  was  done,  the  lazy  and  preening  peacock  did  not  wish 
to  return  the  favour,  and  instead  dumped  black  paint  on  the  crow! 

Peafowls  are  often  found  in  small  groups  called  musters,  which 
consist  of  a  peacock  and  three  to  five  peahens.  These  birds  have 
a  variety  of  calls  and  almost  seven  different  variants  have  been 
identified  so  far.  These  do  not  include  the  six  alarm  calls  that  are 
common  to  both  male  and  female.  The  most  common  ones  from 
these  are  ‘ pia-ow ’  or  'may-awe' .  Peafowls  are  omnivorous  and  feed  on 
a  variety  of  food  such  as  seeds,  insects,  fruits,  small  mammals  and 
reptiles.  Occasionally,  their  diet  includes  small  snakes. 

Peafowls  are  well  known  for  their  spectacular  courtship  ritual  during 
which  the  peacock  raises  its  upper-tail  coverts  to  form  an  arched  fart. 
Then  it  periodically  vibrates  these  long  feathers  to  produce  a  ruffling 
sound  with  an  intention  to  impress  the  peahens  to  form  a  harem. 
Breeding  season  varies  from  region  to  region.  The  peak  breeding 
season  in  North  India  is  June  while  in  South  India  it  is  from  April  to 
May.  The  nest  consists  of  a  shallow  depression  in  the  ground  lined 
with  leaves  and  sticks.  A  typical  clutch  contains  4  to  8  eggs. 

The  Indian  Peafowl  is  found  across  South  Asia.  In  India,  it  is  a 
resident  breeder  and  is  found  in  places  up  to  an  altitude  of  1800  m. 

They  are  in  abundance  in  the  President’s  Estate  and  can  be  commonly 
sighted  perched  on  houses  and  rooftops,  loudly  calling  out  in  the 
mornings  and  evenings.  They  are  like  morning  alarms,  especially 
during  their  mating  season  that  is  roughly  from  May  to  October. 


FACING  PAGE  RIGHT: 

'Strutting  his  stuff  in  vain’ 
04-05-2013,  07:08hrs,  Dalikhana 
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INDIAN  SPOT 
-BILLED  DUCK 

(Anas  poecilorhyncha) 


Also  known  simply  as  the  Spot-billed  Duck,  this  bird  is  one  of 
the  most  commonly  found  ducks  in  the  Delhi  region.  The  Spot¬ 
billed  ducks  are  medium-sized  birds  measuring  55  to  63  cm  in 
length  and  are  the  same  size  as  Mallards.  They  are  grey  with  a 
pale  head  and  neck.  Their  bill  is  black  with  a  distinctive  yellow  tip. 
The  wings  are  white  with  black  flight  feathers  below  and  a  green- 
bordered  speculum.  Male  and  female  birds  are  alike  except  for  the 
males  that  possess  a  red  spot  at  the  base  of  their  bill,  which  the 
female  birds  often  lack.  In  addition,  the  female  birds  tend  to  be 
smaller.  Juveniles  have  a  deeper  brown  hue  and  tend  to  be  duller 
than  the  adults. 

These  ducks  are  gregarious  when  not  breeding  and  are  generally 
found  in  small  docks.  They  tend  to  feed  on  aquatic  plants.  Though 
they  prefer  to  spend  a  considerable  amount  of  time  in  water, 
Indian  Spot-billed  ducks  prefer  to  rest  on  the  ground. 
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Their  breeding  season  lasts  from  March  to  June.  During  the 
breeding  season,  male  birds  gather  in  groups  to  harass  (attempt 
to  mate  with)  lone  females  that  are  not  already  nesting.  They  nest 
near  water  and  a  typical  clutch  contains  8  to  12  eggs.  The  Indian 
Spot-billed  duck  is  found  across  the  Indian  subcontinent.  In  India, 
they  are  resident  breeders. 

In  the  President’s  Estate,  they  reside  in  and  around  the  lake  in 
Dalikhana.  More  ducks  now  lay  eggs  in  the  small  bushes  that  grow 
on  the  earthen  mounds  made  in  the  water  to  keep  potted  plants. 
As  a  result,  during  May  and  June,  2014,  female  ducks  were  seen 
swimming  with  their  chicks  in  the  lake  in  Dalikhana. 


TOP  LEFT:  29-06-2013,  08:56hrs,  Lake  (Dalikhana) 
TOP  RIGHT:  01-06-2013,  1  7:1 6hrs,  Dalikhana 
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‘Indian  Spot-billed  Duck  in  fight’ 
07-06-2013,  17:20hrs,  Dalikhana 
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LITTLE  GREBE 

(Tachybaptus  ruficollis) 


The  Little  Grebe  or  Dabchick  is  a  small  water  bird  that  is 
often  found  near  the  River  Yamuna  and  other  water  bodies 
in  Delhi.  These  birds  have  a  predominantly  black  upper 
part  and  rich  rufous-coloured  neck,  cheeks  and  flanks.  The 
gape  is  a  contrasting  bright  yellow  and  the  rear  ends  are  of 
a  lighter  shade  close  to  white.  During  non-breeding  season, 
the  plumage  is  buff-coloured.  Both  male  and  female  birds  are 
similar  in  appearance.  Juveniles  have  black-tipped  yellow  bills 
and  brownish  grey  plumage  with  black  and  white  streaks  on 
the  sides  of  the  neck  and  cheeks. 

Excellent  swimmers  and  divers,  Little  Grebes  spend  almost 
all  of  their  time  in  the  water,  coming  close  to  the  shore  only 
during  the  breeding  season.  They  gather  in  tight  flocks  of  up  to 
100  birds  during  winter.  They  catch  their  prey,  which  includes 
fish  and  other  aquatic  invertebrates,  while  diving  under  water. 
Their  call  is  a  whining  trill  during  the  breeding  season.  Peak 
breeding  season  in  India  lasts  from  April  to  October.  They 
prefer  to  nest  on  the  edge  of  water  bodies  as  their  bodies  are 
not  designed  for  walking.  As  a  result,  many  nests  can  be  found 
on  floating  clumps  of  aquatic  plants  with  submerged  roots.  A 
typical  clutch  contains  4  to  6  eggs.  Little  Grebe  parents  are 
known  to  carry  their  offspring  on  their  backs. 

These  birds  are  found  across  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa.  In  India, 
they  are  resident  breeders  and  are  found  across  the  country. 

They  are  occasional  visitors  in  the  summer  months  and  can  be 
seen  in  the  lake  in  Dalikhana  in  the  President’s  Estate,  where 
they  come  to  feed. 
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BLACK-HEADED 

IBIS 

(Threskiornis  melanocephalus) 


These  large  water  birds  are  also  known  as  the  Oriental  White 
Ibis  or  simply  White  Ibis.  They  prefer  wetlands  and  are  known  to 
travel  great  distances  in  search  of  food  and  water.  They  are  found 
in  large  numbers  from  August  to  October  in  and  around  Delhi 
in  places  such  as  River  Yamuna,  Sultanpur,  Tilyar  and  the  Delhi 
Zoological  Park. 

They  have  long  curved  black  bills  and  their  neck,  head  and  legs 
are  also  black.  An  adult  bird  measures  up  to  75  cm  in  length. 
Their  body  is  all  white  except  for  grey  tail  feathers.  During 
breeding  season,  they  develop  a  yellow  wash  on  the  mantle  and 
breast.  During  this  period,  the  bare  patches  under  the  wings  turn 
red.  Both  male  and  female  birds  look  alike.  The  International 
Union  for  Conservation  of  Nature  (IUCN)  has  classified  these 
birds  as  ‘Near  Threatened’. 
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TOP  LEFT:  18-08-2013,  08:45hrs,  Polo  ground 
TOP  RIGHT:  18-08-2013,  08:50hrs,  Polo  ground 


Black-headed  Ibises  are  social  birds  and  they  breed  and  nest  in 
groups.  They  are  generally  found  walking  on  freshwater  marshes 
and  other  shallow  water  bodies  probing  for  prey  with  their  bills. 
They  feed  on  a  variety  of  food  such  as  fish,  frogs  and  other  water 
creatures,  and  are  known  to  consume  insects  as  well.  T  hey  are 
generally  silent  birds  but  produce  peculiar  booming  grunts  when 
they  are  nesting.  Their  breeding  season  usually  lasts  from  June  to 
March  but  is  dependent  on  the  monsoons.  The  nests  are  built  by 
the  pair  out  of  sticks  and  are  placed  on  tree  tops.  A  typical  clutch 
contains  2  to  4  eggs. 

The  Oriental  White  Ibis  is  found  across  Asia,  including  India,  Sri 
Lanka,  Pakistan  and  Japan.  In  India,  they  are  resident  breeders 
and  are  found  across  the  country. 

They  are  not  commonly  found  in  the  President’s  Estate.  Only  two 
were  spotted  in  the  Polo  ground. 


R ED-NAPED  IBIS 

(Pseud ibis  papillosa) 


Also  known  as  the  Indian  Black  Ibis  or  Black  Ibis,  these  birds  are 
often  found  on  the  edges  of  water  bodies  and  are  not  as  aquatic 
as  other  Ibises.  They  are  relatively  large  birds  measuring  about 
68  cm  in  length.  They  have  a  stocky  body  and  a  long  curved  bill. 
A  distinctive  feature  of  these  birds  is  the  crimson  patch  that  caps 
the  back  of  their  head  and  nape.  They  have  black  plumage  all 
over  with  white  shoulder  patches.  Their  wings  are  glossed  with  a 
greenish-purple  colour.  Both  male  and  female  look  similar.  Their 
eyes  are  red  in  colour.  Their  legs  and  feet  turn  red  when  they 
are  breeding  but  are  otherwise  horn-coloured.  Juveniles  appear 
slightly  different  and  are  clark-brown,  with  a  feathered  head  and 
blackish  bill.  In  Delhi,  they  are  found  primarily  near  the  Yamuna 
River  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  city. 

Red-naped  Ibises  are  social  birds  that  are  generally  found  in  small 
groups  of  up  to  ten.  They  tend  to  nest  singly  or  occasionally  in 
small  mixed  colonies.  They  feed  primarily  on  invertebrates  but 
are  also  known  to  consume  fish.  They  tend  to  feed  in  scattered 
groups  along  with  other  birds  including  Cattle  Egrets  and  have  a 
low  and  laboured  Bight.  The  breeding  season  lasts  from  March  to 
October  in  North  India  and  later  in  South  India.  The  nests  are 
large  platforms  made  of  twigs  and  sticks  lined  with  straw.  A  typical 
clutch  contains  2  to  3  eggs. 

The  Red-naped  Ibis  is  found  throughout  the  Indian  subcontinent. 
In  India,  they  are  resident  breeders  and  are  found  commonly  in 
the  plains. 

They  are  a  common  sight  in  the  vicinity  of  the  golf  and  polo 
grounds  in  the  President’s  Estate. 
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25-05-2013,  09: 3 Oh rs ,  Golf  ground 
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TOP  LEFT:  24-05-2013,  18:07hrs,  Golf  ground 
TOP  RIGHT:  24-05-2013,  1  8:07hrs,  Golf  ground 
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BLACK-CROWNED 
NIGHT  HERON 

(Nycticorax  nycticorax) 


Black-crowned  Night  Herons  are  the  most  widely  distributed  Night 
Herons  in  the  world.  They  are  found  in  Sultanpur,  Tilyar,  Bhindawas 
and  at  the  Zoological  Park  in  Delhi.  Its  Genus  name  Nycticorax 
means  blight  raven’  and  refers  to  their  nocturnal  habits  and  harsh 
crow-like  calls. 


This  stout  bird  is  approximately  64  cm  in  length.  It  has  a  black  crown 
while  the  remainder  of  its  body  is  white  or  grey.  Their  eyes  are  red  and 
legs  short  and  yellow.  Both  male  and  female  are  similar  in  appearance 
although  the  males  are  slightly  larger.  Immature  birds  have  a  dull 
grey-brown  plumage  on  their  heads,  wings  and  backs,  with  numerous 
pale  spots. 

Black-crowned  Night  Herons  are  often  found  perched  on  tree 
branches  or  concealed  among  the  foliage.  They  are  social  birds  and 
tend  to  roost  and  nest  in  large  groups,  although  they  typically  forage 
on  their  own.  They  are  very  noisy  birds  in  their  nesting  colonies,  with 
calls  that  are  commonly  transcribed  as  ‘ quok ’  or  ‘woe. .  .woe' .  In  the 
tropics,  they  nest  during  the  monsoons. 

Although  a  migratory  bird  in  the  northern  regions  of  the  world,  it 
is  present  year-round  in  India.  Its  migratory  range  includes  North 
America  while  its  year-round  range  is  across  the  Southern  Hemisphere. 

They  are  rarely  seen  in  the  President’s  Estate.  The  ones  that  were  spotted 
were  seen  perched  on  a  tree  adjacent  to  the  lake  in  the  Dalikhana. 
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TOP  LEFT:  20-04-2013,  08:1 4hrs,  Dalikhana 
BOTTOM  LEFT:  20-04-2013,  08:1  7hrs,  Dalikhana 


INDIAN  POND  HERON 

(Ardeola  grayii) 


More  commonly  known  as  the  Pond  Heron,  these  elegant  water  birds 
are  often  found  near  water  bodies,  especially  in  places  such  as  Sultanpur. 
They  are  medium-sized  birds  measuring  up  to  42  to  45  cm  in  length. 
Their  plumage  changes  depending  on  the  season.  When  breeding,  they 
have  a  yellow-buff  head  and  neck  and  white  wings  with  a  buff  wash 
across  the  coverts.  During  this  season,  their  bills  can  vary  in  colour 
from  bluish  to  yellow  or  orange  with  a  prominent  dark  tip.  When  not 
breeding,  they  display  buff  coloured  feathers  in  their  head,  neck  and 
breast  parts  with  dark-brown  streaks.  Pond  Herons  have  white  wings, 
which  are  dramatically  revealed  when  they  take  flight.  Their  bill  is  dull 
yellow  with  a  dark  tip.  Both  males  and  females  are  similar  in  appearance. 
Juvenile  birds  are  similar  to  the  non-breeding  adults  in  plumage  but 
have  a  dark-brown  spot  in  place  of  the  streaks. 


Pond  Herons  are  generally  solitary  but  can  gather  in  large  flocks 
sometimes  when  feeding.  Their  affinity  for  fields  has  earned  them 
the  nick  name  ‘Paddy  Birds’.  Their  affinity  for  water  is  so  great  that 
even  sewage  seepages  and  temporary  floods  attract  them.  They  are 
fond  of  water  hyacinth  beds  and  primarily  feed  on  flies,  crustaceans, 
aquatic  insects,  fish,  tadpoles  and  even  leeches.  They  are  commonly 
misconstrued  as  ‘nearsighted’  due  to  their  habit  of  standing  still  and 
flushing  at  the  last  moment  when  approached.  For  instance,  in  Sinhalese, 
they  are  known  as  ‘ Kana  Koka' ,  which  means  ‘Half-blind  Heron’.  They 
have  a  high-pitched,  harsh  squawking  call.  They  breed  year-round  and 
tend  to  nest  in  small  colonies.  A  typical  clutch  contains  4  eggs. 

These  birds  are  well  distributed  throughout  South  Asia.  In  India,  they 
are  resident  breeders  and  are  common  up  to  an  altitude  of  2150  m  in 
the  Nilgiris  in  the  south  and  up  to  1500  m  in  the  Himalayas  in  the  north. 

They  are  a  common  sight  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  in  the  Dalikhana. 
With  the  introduction  of  fingerlings  in  the  lake  in  20 1 3,  their  population 
has  increased  substantially  within  the  Estate. 
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RIGHT:  18-06-2013 
1  5:24hrs,  Dalikhana 
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TOP  LEFT:  18-06-2013,  1  5:1  2hrs,  Lake  (Dalikhana) 
TOP  RIGHT:  03-06-2014,  07:55hrs,  Lake  (Dalikhana) 
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CATTLE  EGRET 

(Buhulcus  ibis) 


Named  for  its  penchant  for  staying  close  to  grazing  cattle  in 
the  fields,  this  egret  has  been  named  ‘Cattle  Egret’.  Owing  to 
its  habit  of  following  cattle  and  other  large  animals,  they  are 
known  by  various  names  including  Cow  crane,  Cow  bird,  Cow 
heron,  Elephant  bird  and  even  Rhinoceros  Egret.  It  is  a  stocky 
bird  with  a  thick  neck  and  hunched  back.  In  the  region  around 
Delhi,  they  are  found  in  Bhindwas,  Khader  and  Sultanpur. 

The  Cattle  Egret  measures  46  to  56  cm  in  length  and  weighs 
270  to  512  gm.  The  non-breeding  adult  has  a  white  plumage, 
yellow  bill  and  greyish-yellow  legs.  During  breeding  season, 
adults  tend  to  develop  orange-buff  plumes  on  the  back,  breast 
and  crown.  The  bills,  legs  and  irises  become  bright  red  in 
the  breeding  season.  The  two  sexes  are  alike  except  that  the 
male  is  marginally  larger  and  has  slightly  longer  neck  feathers 
during  breeding  season  than  the  female.  Juveniles  have  black 
bills  and  lack  coloured  plumes. 
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Cattle  Egrets  are  often  spotted  following  grazing  animals  and 
like  a  ride  even  perched  atop  them.  They  tend  to  be  gregarious 
and  social.  Though  Cattle  Egrets  mainly  feed  on  grasshoppers, 
bluebottle  flies,  cicadas  and  other  insects  disturbed  by  grazing- 
animals,  they  are  also  known  to  eat  frogs,  lizards  and  fish. 
They  tend  to  breed  from  June  to  August  in  North  India  and 
November  to  March  in  South  India. 


FROM  LEFT  TO  RIGHT: 

24-06-2013 
07:55hrs,  Dalikhana 

19- 06-2013 
07:56hrs,  Dalikhana 

20- 06-2013 
07:34hrs,  Dalikhana 


Cattle  Egrets  have  a  wide  range  and  some  population  is  known 
to  migrate  long  distances  in  response  to  changes  in  weather. 
Their  population  in  India  is,  however,  sedentary  except  for 
local  migration. 

They  are  abundant  in  the  vegetable  gardens  in  Dalikhana. 
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INTERMEDIATE  EGRET 

(Mesophoyx  intermedia) 


As  the  name  suggests,  the  Intermediate  Egret  (also  known  as  the 
Median  Egret  or  Yellow-billed  Egret)  is  smaller  than  a  Great  Egret 
and  larger  than  the  Cattle  Egret.  These  medium-sized  egrets  measure 
56  to  72  cm  in  length  and  are  white  with  dark  legs  and  a  yellowish 
bill.  When  breeding,  they  tend  to  have  a  reddish  or  black  bill,  greenish 
yellow  gape  skin  and  loose  filamentous  plumes  on  their  breast  and 
back.  Both  male  and  female  birds  are  virtually  identical. 

They  are  often  confused  with  the  Great  Egret  and  at  times  with  the 
Cattle  Egret  in  non-breeding  plumage.  However,  Intermediate  Egrets 
tend  to  be  larger  and  longer-necked  than  Cattle  Egrets  and  stockier 
than  the  Great  Egret.  They  are  often  found  in  Bhindawas,  Tilyar, 
Sultanpur  and  in  the  Delhi  Zoological  Park. 

These  birds  are  usually  found  singly  or  in  small  groups.  They  are 
known  to  be  efficient  hunters  and  catch  their  prey  from  various  shallow 
water  bodies.  Their  diet  includes  frogs,  crustaceans  and  insects.  They 
are  often  found  nesting  in  colonies  with  other  Herons.  Their  nests  are 
platforms  made  of  sticks  on  trees  or  shrubs  and  contain  2  to  5  eggs  at  a  time. 

These  Egrets  are  found  in  South  Asia,  Southeast  Asia,  Australia  and 
eastern  parts  of  Africa.  In  India,  they  are  resident  breeders  and  are 
found  across  the  country. 

They  are  common  in  the  vegetable  gardens  in  Dalikhana. 
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01-10-2013,  08:21  hrs,  1  MTC 
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LEFT:  01-10-2013,  08:1  7hrs,  Lake  (Dalikhana) 
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LITTLE  CORMORANT 

(Phalacrocorax  niger) 


The  smallest  member  of  the  Cormorant  family,  the  Little 
Cormorant  is  widely  distributed  in  Delhi  and  its  surrounding 
regions.  They  can  be  found  in  almost  all  places  where  a  water 
body  is  present,  from  roadside  ditches  to  large  ponds.  They  are 
found  in  abundance  in  the  River  Yamuna,  Sultanpur  and  Tilyar. 
Though  named  the  Tittle’  Cormorant,  these  birds  are  fairly  large¬ 
sized  and  measure  about  50  cm  in  length.  They  have  a  glistening 
black  plumage  and  a  short  crest  on  the  back  of  their  heads.  They 
have  dark  eyes  and  sometimes  display  a  white  patch  on  their 
throat.  Non-breeding  adult  birds  have  a  duller  plumage.  Their 
webbed  feet  enable  them  to  swim  while  the  slender  hooked  bills  are 
suitable  for  catching  fish.  Both  male  and  female  birds  are  virtually 
indistinguishable  though  males  tend  to  be  larger.  Juvenile  birds  are 
similar  to  the  non-breeding  adults  in  appearance. 


RIGHT:  02-04-2014 
1  7:03 h rs ,  Dalikhana 

EXTREME  RIGHT: 

03-04-2014,  1  7:45hrs,  Dalikhana 
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Little  Cormorants  tend  to  fish  in  large  groups  though  they  are  also 
found  to  forage  solitarily.  They  are  gregarious  birds  that  interact 
with  other  birds  such  as  ducks  or  other  Cormorants.  They  are 
skilled  underwater  swimmers  and  have  a  diet  that  consists  mostly 
of  fish.  The  fish  captured  under  water  is  consumed  when  the  bird 
surfaces.  Once  it  surfaces,  the  Little  Cormorant  can  be  found 
seated  motionless  on  rocks  or  other  surfaces  drying  its  outstretched 
wings.  Their  calls  vary  depending  on  their  location  and  mood; 
from  a  low  roaring  sound  to  grunts  and  groans.  An  ‘ ah-ah-ah ’  and 
‘ kok-kok-kok’  call  at  a  low  pitch  is  one  of  the  variants.  The  breeding 
season  lasts  from  July  to  September  in  North  India  and  November 
to  February  in  South  India.  The  nests  are  shallow  platforms  built 
with  twigs  and  placed  on  trees.  A  typical  clutch  contains  2  to  6  eggs. 

The  Little  Cormorants  are  found  across  the  Indian  subcontinent, 
including  Bangladesh,  Sri  Lanka  and  Nepal.  In  India,  they  are 
found  almost  everywhere  except  arid  regions  and  high  altitudes  of 
the  Himalayas. 

They  are  not  very  common  in  the  President’s  Estate.  They  were 
occasionally  seen  from  May  to  June  in  the  Dalikhana  lake.  Their 
numbers,  however,  increased  after  fmgerlings  were  introduced  in 
2013  in  the  lake  in  Dalikhana. 


RIGHT: 

03-04-2014,  1  7:51  h rs ,  Dalikhana 

EXTREME  RIGHT: 

1  7-08-2013,  09:1  6 h rs ,  Dalikhana 
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INDIAN  CORMORANT 

(Phalacrocorax  fuscicollis) 


Also  known  as  the  Indian  Shag,  this  slender,  dusky  bird  is  commonly 
found  near  freshwater  bodies  in  India.  Adult  breeding  birds  are 
black  with  shiny  bronze-coloured  upper  parts  scalloped  in  black. 
Their  bill  is  long  and  thin  and  the  small  head  is  crestless.  Non¬ 
breeding  birds  are  duller.  In  and  around  Delhi,  large  breeding 
colonies  are  found  at  the  Delhi  Zoological  Park,  Sultanpur  and 
Bhindwas,  among  other  locations. 

The  Indian  Cormorant  is  a  very  social  bird  and  feeds  cooperatively 
in  large  groups.  Though  they  are  not  as  widespread  as  the  Great  or 
Little  Cormorant,  they  can  be  found  congregated  in  inland  fresh 
water  lakes,  estuaries,  mangroves,  etc.  The  Indian  Cormorant’s 
call  is  a  series  of  " grk-grk-grk-grk''  notes.  They  breed  during  the 
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monsoon  in  colonies,  which  contain  other  cormorant  species  as 
well.  Breeding  season  thus  varies  from  place  to  place  but  peaks 
from  July  in  northern  India.  The  nest  is  a  platform  made  of  twigs 
placed  on  partially  submerged  trees  or  island  vegetation.  A  typical 
clutch  contains  3  to  5  eggs. 

Indian  Cormorants  are  widely  found  in  the  Indian  subcontinent, 
especially  in  the  peninsular  region.  They  are  also  found  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  Sri  Lanka. 

They  were  occasionally  seen  during  May-June  at  the  Dalikhana 
lake  in  the  President’s  Estate.  They  can,  however,  be  sighted  more 
frequently  after  fingerlings  were  introduced  in  2013  in  the  lake  in 
Dalikhana. 


TOP  LEFT:  05-04.2014,  09:07hrs 
Lake  (Dalikhana) 

RIGHT:  23-04-2014,  07:26hrs 
Lake  (Dalikhana) 
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BLACK  KITE 

(Milvus  migrans) 


An  opportunist  hunter  and  scavenger  seen  commonly  in  Delhi, 
the  Black  Kite  is  also  known  as  Fork-tailed  Kite  after  its  dark 
brown  tail  forked  at  the  tips.  It  has  dark  brown  upper  plumage 
with  streaks  of  light  brown  and  rufous.  The  legs  are  yellow  with 
black  claws.  Interestingly,  possibly  the  largest  concentration  of 
Black  Kites  in  the  world  occurs  close  to  Delhi  in  eucalyptus  groves 
located  near  Ghaziabad.  At  least  10,000  of  these  birds  congregate 
here  in  March.  Black  Kites  are  commonly  found  in  urban  areas 
including  Delhi  but  are  scarce  in  rural  areas. 

The  Black  Kite  is  a  gregarious  bird  that  is  found  in  large  numbers 
in  cities  and  towns.  It  feeds  on  carrion,  small  animals  and  refuse. 
It  has  a  distinct  shrill  whistle  call  followed  by  a  rapid  whinnying. 
The  breeding  season  starts  in  monsoon.  Their  nests  are  usually 
rough  platforms  made  of  twigs  and  rags  on  trees.  A  typical  clutch 
contains  2  to  3  eggs  at  a  time.  Incubation  takes  30  to  34  days. 

They  are  found  in  Europe,  Australia,  Asia  and  Africa.  Considered 
to  be  one  of  the  most  common  raptors  in  the  world,  these  birds  are 
found  across  the  Indian  subcontinent  and  are  resident  breeders. 

They  are  found  virtually  everywhere  in  the  President’s  Estate. 
They  can  be  seen  perching  on  virtually  all  the  tall  trees  and  sitting 
in  flocks  on  the  open  grounds  in  the  Estate. 


RIGHT:  24-05-2013 
15:27hrs,  South  Lawn 
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BLACK-EARED  KITE 

(Milvus  (migrans)  lineatus) 


Also  called  the  Large  Indian  Kite,  this  bird  is  black,  similar  to 
the  Black  Kite  ( Milvus  migrans )  but  is  larger  and  is  considered  the 
largest  of  palearctic  Black  Kites1  .  It  has  broader  wings  than  the 
Black  Kite  with  pale  patches  on  the  lower  primaries.  They  can  be 
identified  by  their  dark  cheek  patches  and  are  locally  known  as 
Cheel  or  Kashmiri  Cheel.  These  birds  have  paler  under  parts  than 
the  Black  Kites  and  also  shallower  fork  tails  and  brown  eyes. 
They  breed  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Himalayas  and  are  winter 
migrants  to  the  plains  and  valleys  in  the  hinterlands  of  India. 

Being  mountain  dwellers,  the  Black-eared  Kites  are  less  familiar 
to  cities  and  towns  than  the  common  Black  Kite.  But  they  behave 
in  much  the  same  way  as  other  kites  and  feed  on  small  mammals, 
reptiles,  birds,  etc.  While  wintering  close  to  human  habitats  at  lower 
altitudes,  they  can  be  spotted  close  to  garbage  dumps  like  their  city 
cousins,  the  Black  Kites.  Black-eared  Kites  tend  to  prefer  habitats 
that  are  a  combination  of  woods  and  open  lands.  Migrating  birds 
have  been  spotted  flying  in  groups  of  hundreds.  Breeding  season 
varies  across  regions  and  occurs  between  February  and  May.  Their 
nests  are  built  high  up  in  trees  such  as  poplars  and  chinars.  A 
typical  clutch  contains  2  eggs. 

Black-eared  Kites  are  common  in  the  Western,  Central  and 
Eastern  Himalayas.  They  are  found  breeding  between  4500  and 
1500  m  in  the  Himalayas  though  breeding  is  observed  up  to  800 
m  in  the  northeast.  In  winter,  migrant  birds  appear  in  North  India 
and  the  Peninsula  up  to  Karnataka  and  Andhra  Pradesh. 


LEFT:  06-06-2013 
06:59hrs,  South  Lawn 


1  Rishad  Naoroji,  Birds  of  Prey  of  the  Indian  Subcontinent  (Noida:  Om  Books  International,  2006)  170. 
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LEFT:05-06-201  3,  14:23hrs,  South  Lawn 
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ORIENTAL 

HONEY-BUZZARD 

(Pernis  ptilorhynchus) 


Also  known  as  Crested  Honey-buzzards,  these  relatively  large 
migratory  birds  are  considered  closer  to  Kites  than  Buzzards. 
They  are  long-necked  with  a  smaller  head  like  that  of  a  pigeon. 
Males  and  females  differ  in  plumage.  The  females  are  larger  with 
dark  brown  heads,  and  the  males  are  smaller  in  size  and  with  blue- 
grey-coloured  heads. 


They  measure  52  to  68  cm  in  length  with  long  tails  and  short 
crests.  Though  the  plumage  varies  among  the  subspecies,  they  are 
generally  brown  on  the  upper  parts  and  paler  below.  A  distinctive 
feature  is  the  clear  dark  throat  stripe  and  scaly  feathers  around 
the  eyes  and  forehead  that  protect  against  the  stings  of  wasps 
and  bees,  which  constitute  the  Oriental  Honey-buzzard’s  main 
diet.  Interestingly,  the  appearance  of  different  subspecies  of  the 
Oriental  Honey-buzzards  is  known  to  closely  resemble  the  species 
of  Hawk-Eagles  that  inhabit  the  same  range.  This  is  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  this  mimicry  helps  the  Oriental  Honey-buzzard  avoid 
being  attacked  by  more  powerful  raptors.  In  and  around  Delhi, 
they  are  commonly  found  in  large  parks  and  grounds. 


FROM  LEFT  TO  RIGHT: 

14-11-2013,  1 0: 3 5 h rs,  Forest  (Dalikhana) 
09-11-2013,  10:50hrs,  Forest  (Dalikhana) 
14-1  1-2013,  10:22hrs,  Forest  (Dalikhana) 
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Oriental  Honey-buzzards  are  generally  found  singly  but  can  also  be 
spotted  in  flocks,  especially  when  migrating.  They  are  considered 
specialist  feeders  and  feed  on  larvae,  pupae  and  insects  such  as 
bees,  wasps  and  hornets.  Occasionally  they  are  known  to  consume 
reptiles,  frogs,  small  mammals,  and  also  young  or  injured  birds. 
Breeding  takes  place  in  summer  and  courtship  involves  aerial 
displays.  The  nests  are  built  on  trees  using  twigs  and  a  typical 
clutch  contains  2  eggs. 

Oriental  Honey-buzzards  are  found  across  Asia.  In  India,  they 
arrive  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  migrating  south  from  the 
breeding  region  stretching  from  Siberia  to  northern  Asia. 

Although  rare,  they  can  be  seen  in  various  morphs  usually  sitting 
on  tall  trees  or  near  the  lake  in  the  Dalikhana. 


RIGHT:  09-11-2013,  10:43hrs,  Lake  (Dalikhana) 
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EGYPTIAN  VULTURE 

(Neophron  percnopterus) 


Also  known  as  the  Pharaoh’s  Chicken,  the  Egyptian  Vulture  is  an 
‘Endangered’  bird  which  can  often  be  spotted  on  the  banks  of  the 
River  Yamuna  in  Delhi.  In  the  wild,  they  tend  to  have  rust  brown 
plumage  from  exposure  to  sand  and  dirt  while  birds  raised  in 
captivity  tend  to  be  pure  white.  Their  flight  feathers  are  black  and 
the  bill  is  yellow  and  slender.  They  are  without  feathers  on  the  face, 
which  is  pale  yellow  in  colour.  According  to  Egyptian  mythology, 
this  bird  is  sacred  to  Isis,  the  Egyptian  Goddess  of  motherhood 
and  fertility.  As  a  result,  they  were  used  as  royal  icons  and  came 
under  the  protection  of  the  Pharaonic  Law,  leading  to  the  name 
Pharaoh’s  Chicken.  They  are  relatively  large  birds  measuring  47  to 
65  cm  in  length.  Female  birds  are  slightly  larger  than  males. 

These  birds  are  famous  in  South  India  for  their  association  with  the 
temple  at  Thirukalukundram  near  Chengalpattu  in  Tamil  Nadu. 
A  pair  of  birds  apparently  visited  this  temple  regularly  for  centuries. 
They  were  ceremonially  fed  by  the  temple  priests  with  offerings  of 
rice,  ghee,  wheat,  sugar,  etc.  They  are  said  to  have  been  punctual, 
always  arriving  before  noon.  The  failure  of  the  birds  to  turn  up 
on  any  day  was  attributed  to  the  presence  of  ‘sinners’  among  the 
eager  onlookers. 


RIGHT:  05-06-2013,  13:58hrs,  South  Lawn 
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The  Egyptian  Vulture  is  usually  seen  singly  or  in  pairs  and 
occasionally  in  groups  of  10-20.  Though  recent  records  of  sightings 
have  seldom  exceeded  four  birds  in  a  group,  in  2002,  a  flock  of  70 
birds  was  sighted  at  the  Polo  ground  of  the  President’s  Estate2  . 
Though  they  mainly  feed  on  carrion,  these  vultures  are  also  known 
to  consume  other  food  such  as  insects  present  in  dung,  vegetable 
matter,  faeces  and  at  times  small  animals.  They  breed  in  spring  and 
pair  bonds  sometimes  last  beyond  one  breeding  season.  Clutch  size 
is  usually  2.  Though  usually  silent,  they  sometimes  make  hissing 
and  screeching  noises  when  lighting  for  food. 

They  are  found  in  Southern  Europe,  North  Africa,  West  and  South 
Asia  (including  certain  rare  sightings  in  Sri  Lanka).  Although  the 
Egyptian  Vulture  is  a  migratory  bird,  the  species  is  also  the  resident 
of  India. 

They  are  not  uncommon  in  the  President’s  Estate,  and  can  be 
usually  seen  sitting  on  the  open  grounds  in  pairs. 


RIGHT:  05-06-2013,  14:00hrs,  South  Lawn 
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Gopinathan  Maheswaran,  The  Birds  of  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  (Mumbai:  Bombay  Natural  History  Society,  Mumbai,  2007)  24. 
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SHIKRA 

(Accipiter  badius) 


LEFT:  29-09-2013,  08:44hrs,  1  MTC 


The  Shikra  is  one  of  the  commonest  hawks.  It  is  a  relatively  small 
raptor  found  in  India  and  in  the  African  Savannah.  These  are 
often  found  in  Sultanpur,  though  they  have  been  spotted  in  areas 
of  south  Delhi  as  well.  They  are  a  favourite  amongst  falconers  as 
they  are  easy  to  train.  They  have  been  noted  for  their  ability  to  prey 
on  large  birds  such  as  partridges,  crows  and  even  young  peafowls. 
These  birds  get  their  name  from  the  Hindi  word  ‘ Shikari ’  which 
means  ‘hunter’  in  English.  Their  reputation  as  a  bird  of  prey  in 
India  is  evidenced  by  the  christening  of  an  Indian  war  ship  as  INS 
Shikra  in  2009. 

Shikra  measures  30  to  36  cm  in  length  and  the  adult  males  are 
smaller  than  females.  They  have  short  round  wings  and  a  fairly 
long  tail.  Adult  males  have  pale  blue-grey  upper  parts  and  whitish 
under  parts  with  fine  rufous  bars.  The  adult  males  have  red  irises. 
Adult  females  are  pale-brownish  grey  and  have  yellowish-orange 
irises.  Juveniles  have  dark  streaks  and  spots  on  the  upper  breast  and 
pale  brown  upper  parts. 

Shikras  are  often  confused  with  Eurasian  Sparrow  Hawks,  which 
are  plumper  with  stouter  legs  and  have  paler  plumage  with  blackish 
wing  tips. 

The  Shikras  are  usually  seen  singly  or  in  pairs.  They  have  a  strong 
active  flight  and  feed  on  rodents,  squirrels,  small  birds,  small 
reptiles  and  insects.  Their  calls  include  ltitu-titu\  ‘kik-ki. .  .kik-ki' 
and  1 pee-wee'.  Their  breeding  season  in  India  lasts  from  March  to 
June.  Pairs  are  known  to  soar  upwards  in  the  sky  to  engage  in  wing 
displays  during  courtship.  Their  nest  is  made  of  sticks,  barks  and  is 
built  on  forked  tree  branches.  A  typical  clutch  contains  2  to  4  eggs. 

The  Shikra  is  widely  distributed  across  Asia  and  Africa.  In  India, 
they  are  resident  breeders  and  are  common  up  to  1400  m  in  the 
Himalayas  and  1500  m  in  the  hills  of  South  India.  Shikras  from  the 
northern  limits  of  their  global  territory  often  travel  to  South  Asia 
when  breeding  season  ends. 


They  are  quite  common  in  the  President’s  Estate. 
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‘Shikra  on  Hunt’ 

29-10-2013,  08:20hrs,  1  MTC 
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WHITE-EYED  BUZZARD 

(Butastur  teesa) 


A  summer  breeding  visitor  to  the  Delhi  region,  the  White-eyed 
Buzzard  is  a  small  raptor  but  not  a  true  Buzzard  as  the  name 
indicates.  White-eyed  Buzzards  have  long  and  slim  wings  and  long 
tails.  They  are  easily  identified  by  their  white  irises  and  throat. 
They  have  dark  brown  upper  parts  and  barred  brown  and  white 
under  parts.  Sometimes  they  possess  a  distinct  white  patch  on  the 
nape.  Both  males  and  females  are  similar  in  appearance.  Juveniles 
have  huffish  heads  and  brown  irises. 

The  bulk  of  the  migrant  population  of  these  birds  arrives  in  Delhi 
in  July  and  August  and  leaves  in  November  before  winter  sets  in. 
They  are  often  spotted  in  areas  like  Sultanpur.  They  measure  43 
cm  in  length  and  are  also  known  as  White-eyed  Buzzard-Eagles 
and  more  simply  as  the  White-eyed  Hawks. 

White-eyed  Buzzards  are  generally  found  singly  or  in  pairs.  These 
birds  prefer  open  forests  or  cultivated  lands  as  their  main  habitat 
and  are  often  found  perched  atop  trees  scanning  their  domain. 
They  feed  on  small  reptiles,  rodents  and  frogs.  At  times,  they 
consume  large  insects  as  well.  Their  call  is  a  repetitive  mewing  ‘ pit - 
weer. . . pit- wee f  sound.  Their  breeding  season  lasts  from  February 
till  June  and  varies  locally.  Nests  are  loose  platforms  made  of  twigs 
and  placed  on  tree  tops.  A  typical  clutch  contains  2  eggs. 

White-eyed  Buzzards  are  found  across  South  Asia  including 
Myanmar  and  Iran.  In  India,  they  are  resident  breeders  and  are 
found  commonly  in  the  north  but  are  rarer  in  the  south. 

They  are  rare  in  the  President’s  Estate.  A  few  were  spotted  from 
September  to  November  of  2013  in  the  woodlands  around  the 
Polo  ground  of  the  Estate. 
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RIGHT:  15-09-2013,  1  7:03hrs 
Forest  (Polo  ground) 
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WHITE-BREASTED  WATERHEN 

(Amaurornis  phoenicurus) 


A  shy  bird  commonly  found  strolling  next  to  village  ponds  and 
swamps,  the  White-breasted  Waterhen  is  a  breeding  resident  of 
India.  In  Delhi  and  its  surrounding  regions,  it  has  been  often 
spotted  in  Sanjay  Van,  Sultanpur  and  along  the  banks  of  the 
River  Yamuna.  The  face,  throat  and  breast  of  this  bird  are  white 
in  colour  while  the  upper  parts  are  all  dark  slate-grey.  The  lower- 
belly  is  rufous-cinnamon  in  colour  and  the  bill  lime  green  with  a 
red  base.  The  legs  of  the  White-breasted  Waterhen  are  long  and 
green.  It  measures  32  cm  in  length.  Both  male  and  female  birds 
look  similar.  Juvenile  birds  are  similar  to  adult  birds  but  have  dark 
olive-brown  upper  parts  and  greyish  white  lower  parts. 

White-breasted  waterhens  feed  on  insects,  small  fish,  aquatic 
invertebrates  and  seeds.  They  are  generally  secretive,  silent  birds 
but  can  be  heard  calling  during  the  monsoons.  They  are  known  to 
easily  get  accustomed  to  human  presence  in  areas  where  they  are 
close  to  human  habitation.  Their  calls  vary  and  include  a  metallic 
‘krr-kwaak-kwaak'  and  a  ‘kook... kook... kook' .  Their  breeding  season 
lasts  from  June  to  October.  Nests  are  made  of  twigs  and  leaves  and 
placed  on  the  ground.  A  typical  clutch  contains  4  to  9  eggs  that  are 
incubated  by  both  the  parents. 

White-breasted  Waterhens  are  found  across  Asia,  including 
India,  China,  Maldives  and  Indonesia.  In  India,  they  are  resident 
breeders  and  are  found  commonly  across  the  country. 

They  are  residents  of  the  lake  and  the  shrubs  around  it  in 
the  Dalikhana 
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RIGHT:  08-07-2013,  06:1  5hrs,  Lake  (Dalikhana) 


COMMON  MOORHEN 

(Gallinula  chloropus) 


Found  in  freshwater  habitats  across  the  world,  the  Indian 
Moorhen  or  the  Common  Moorhen  is  easily  identifiable  by 
its  vivid  red  frontal  shield  and  yellow  bill,  both  of  which 
are  set  off  against  its  dark  plumage.  Its  stout  body  is  black 
with  olive  brown  back  and  head.  It  has  white  streaks  on  the 
feather  under  its  wings.  The  legs  are  yellow  or  yellow-green 
and  the  toes  are  fully  webbed. 

Indian  Moorhens  are  medium  sized  birds  ranging  from  30 
to  38  cm  in  length.  Females  and  males  are  alike  though 
females  are  slightly  paler.  Juveniles  are  brown  and  lack  the 
red  shield.  In  Delhi,  these  birds  are  fairly  common  and  can 
be  found  near  water  bodies,  especially  the  small  artificial 
ponds  in  Sanjay  Van. 

The  Indian  Moorhen  eats  a  large  range  of  things,  which 
include  fish,  vegetable  matter  and  insects.  It  gathers  food 
from  water  surface  and  also  by  foraging.  It  has  an  affinity  for 
water  and  tends  to  swim  frequently. 
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FROM  LEFT  TO  RIGHT: 

09-06-201 3, 1 7:1 5hrs,  Lake  (Dali  khan  a) 
03-04-2014, 18:07hrs,  Lake  (Dalikhana) 
09-06-201 3, 1 7:07hrs,  Lake  (Dalikhana) 

BOTTOM  RIGHT:  03-06-2014,  08:02hrs 
Lake  (Dalikhana) 


In  extremely  cold  areas  such  as  Eastern  Europe,  the 
Common  Moorhen  migrate  to  more  temperate  climate 
during  winter.  Their  call  is  a  high  sounding  squeal  mqde 
singly  or  in  a  series.  They  tend  to  breed  in  spring-summer, 
usually  in  the  months  of  May  to  March  in  the  temperate 
zones  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  Nests  are  usually  built 
into  floating  mats  of  vegetation  and  the  territory  around 
the  nests  is  defended  fiercely  by  the  breeding  pair.  A  typical 
clutch  contains  5  to  9  eggs. 

The  Common  Moorhen  is  well  distributed  and  can  be  found 
almost  everywhere  except  Australia  and  Antarctica.  In 
India,  they  are  resident  birds  and  found  almost  everywhere 
up  to  an  altitude  of  2400  m. 

They  are  residents  of  the  lake  and  the  shrubs  around  it  in 
the  Dalikhana. 


PURPLE  SWAMPHEN 

(Porphyrio  porphyrio) 


Also  known  as  the  Purple  Moorhen,  this  purplish  blue  bird  with 
short  red  beak  and  red  frontal  shield  on  the  forehead  looks  handsome 
in  the  field.  A  typical  rail,  it  has  reddish  legs  and  long  toes  which 
make  its  gait  appear  clumsy.  Purple  Swamphens  flick  their  tail  while 
walking,  revealing  white  feathers  underneath  their  tail.  There  are  13 
sub-species  of  this  bird  distributed  across  the  world.  India  has  two 
distinct  races  of  this  species.  Male  has  a  more  shiny  purple  mantle 
compared  to  the  relatively  duller  plumage  of  the  female. 

The  Purple  Swamphen  is  an  accomplished  swimmer  in  addition  to 
being  agile  in  flight,  though  the  trailing  legs  hanging  limply  makes 
a  comical  sight.  It  prefers  to  forage  in  small  groups  in  marshy 
swamps  and  reed  beds  in  the  evenings  or  early  in  the  mornings. 
The  diet  consists  of  tender  grass  shoots  and  other  vegetable  matter 
in  addition  to  small  fish,  molluscs  and  invertebrates.  The  species 
prefers  marshes  and  wetlands  with  reeds  and  floating  vegetation 
on  the  edge  of  water  bodies.  Purple  Swamphens  tend  to  nest 
communally  in  small  groups.  Breeding  season  varies  from  place  to 
place  but  peaks  during  the  rains  and  is  marked  by  mating  display 
and  Bollywood-like  chasing  of  one  another.  Nests  are  shallow  cups 
placed  in  reed  beds  or  Boating  debris  just  above  water.  A  typical 
clutch  contains  3-6  pale  yellow  eggs. 

Purple  Swamphens  are  found  across  Asia,  Africa  and  Australasia. 
They  are  also  found  in  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  basins  in 
Europe  and  Florida  in  the  United  States  where  wetlands  are  present. 
They  are  uncommon  in  the  President’s  Estate.  Only  two  were  seen 
in  the  lake  in  Dalikhana  on  three  occasions. 


RIGHT:  11 -12-201  3,  07:53hrs,  Lake  (Dalikhana) 
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INDIAN  THICK-KNEE 

(Burhinus  indicus) 


Indian  Thick-knee  is  a  large  bird  that  prefers  to  inhabit  dry  open 
habitats.  It  measures  38  to  46  cm  in  length  and  has  striped  brown 
and  white  plumage.  Their  bills  are  yellow  with  a  black  tip  while 
their  large  yellow  eyes  have  earned  them  the  nick  name  ‘goggle 
eyes’  in  some  parts  of  the  world.  They  possess  black  and  white 
markings  on  their  wings. 

In  fact,  the  name  Stone-curlew  apparently  refers  to  this  bird’s 
preference  for  barren  stony  lands.  They  are  usually  spotted  in 
pairs  or  small  groups.  In  and  around  Delhi,  they  can  also  be 
spotted  in  the  Asola  Wildlife  Sanctuary  and  the  Sanjay  Van.  They 
are  common  at  the  Delhi  Zoological  Park  and  can  also  be  found 
in  the  outer  areas  such  as  Sultanpur.  Indian  Thick-knees  are 
largely  nocturnal  and  crepuscular.  At  night  they  hunt  for  small 
invertebrates  such  as  insects  and  worms.  Sometimes  they  also 
consume  rodents,  small  reptiles  and  animals,  as  well  as  frogs.  They 
nest  in  small  depressions  made  in  the  soil  and  a  typical  clutch 
contains  2  eggs.  Their  call  is  a  series  of  sharp,  clear  whistling 
notes  that  resemble  ‘pick  pick  pick...  pickwick,  pickwickk. 

They  can  be  commonly  sighted  in  the  vegetable  gardens  in 
Dalikhana  and  open  areas  of  the  President’s  Estate. 
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TOP  RIGHT  :  06-06-2013 
1 4:51  hrs,  2MTC 

RIGHT:  30-06-2013 
1 8:48hrs,  Vegetable 
Garden  (Dalikhana) 

EXTREME  RIGHT: 

30-06-2013,  1  8:42hrs  Vegetable 
Garden  (Dalikhana) 
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BLACK-WINGED  STILT 

(Himantopus  himantopus) 


The  Black-winged  Stilt  is  a  common  water  bird  found  in  wetlands  across 
India.  It  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  distinct  red  legs  that  make  up  much 
of  its  height.  An  adult  bird  usually  measures  33  to  36  cm  in  length.  It  has 
black  mantle  and  wings,  white  face  and  under  parts.  The  Black-winged 
Stilt’s  bill  is  black,  sharp,  and  finely  formed.  Breeding  males  have  white 
heads  while  in  non-breeding  males  the  head  and  sides  of  the  neck  are  dark- 
coloured.  In  the  same  season,  non-breeding  females  have  a  paler  cap  than 
the  males.  Breeding  females  have  brown  mantles. 

India  has  a  large  breeding  population  of  Black-winged  Stilts.  Migratory 
population  of  the  species  also  come  to  India  from  Central  Asia  to  spend 
the  winters.  They  arrive  by  August  and  depart  around  April.  In  Delhi,  they 
can  be  commonly  seen  wading  close  to  sewage  channels  and  muddy  pools, 
as  well  as  in  locations  such  as  the  Yamuna  Bank  and  Basai. 
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TOP  LEFT:  ‘Black-winged  Stilt  and 
Red-wattled  Lapwing  in  territorial  fight’ 
07-04-2014,  09:39hrs,  Lake  (Dalikhana) 

TOP  RIGHT:  08-04-2014,  09:56hrs 
Lake  (Dalikhana) 


Black-winged  Stilts  are  commonly  found  foraging  in  shallow  waters,  both 
salty  and  fresh.  In  the  non-breeding  season  they  are  found  in  large  flocks 
of  up  to  1000  birds.  They  feed  mostly  on  invertebrates  caught  from  inside 
or  close  to  water  bodies.  These  include  crustaceans,  spiders,  molluscs, 
etc.  They  also  feed  on  small  fishes  as  well  as  tadpoles.  The  Black-winged 
Stilt’s  call  is  usually  described  as  metallic  lskyp-skyp  skyp\  Breeding  season 
lasts  from  March  to  August.  Eggs  are  laid  on  nests  made  of  bund-like 
accumulations  of  vegetation,  which  may  be  shallow  or  substantial.  Nests 
are  sometimes  built  on  floating  mass  of  vegetation. 

The  Black-winged  Stilt  has  a  large  range  that  includes  Asia,  Africa  and 
parts  of  southern  USA  and  South  America.  They  are  considered  to  be 
breeding  residents  in  the  Indian  subcontinent. 

Not  very  common  in  the  President’s  Estate.  A  few  were  spotted  in  2014 
around  the  lake  in  Dalikhana. 
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RED-WATTLED 

LAPWING 

(Vanellus  indicus) 


RIGHT:  ‘Red-wattled  Lapwing  juvenile' 
22-06-2013,  1  8:38hrs, 

Vegetable  Garden  (Dalikhana) 
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Also  known  as  the  ‘did  he  do  it’  bird  due  to  its  call,  the 
Red-wattled  Lapwing  is  a  large-sized  wader  usually 
found  close  to  water  bodies.  The  mournful  call  of  the 
Red-wattled  Lapwing  is  the  subject  of  a  mythical  story. 
According  to  the  Indian  epic  Mahabharata,  during  a 
battle  between  the  Pandavas  and  Kauravas  near  the 
holy  city  of  Kurukshetra  (in  modern  day  Haryana),  a 
Red-wattled  Lapwing  had  laid  4  eggs  in  the  middle  of 
a  field  that  had  become  the  battle  field.  The  concerned 
mother  lapwing  sought  Lord  Krishna’s  help  to  protect 
her  eggs.  Moved  by  her  plight,  Krishna  promised  her 
that  the  eggs  would  be  safe.  On  his  order,  the  leading 
war  elephant  dropped  the  bell  from  around  its  neck 
right  over  the  nest,  thus  keeping  the  eggs  safe  during 
the  battle.  But  the  bell  remained  over  the  nest  even 
after  the  battle  as  a  preoccupied  Lord  Krishna  forgot 
to  remove  it.  The  mother  Lapwing  was  unable  to  move 
the  bell  due  to  its  weight  and  thus  the  eggs  died  in  their 
shells  without  incubation.  Legend  goes  that  ever  since 
then,  the  Red-wattled  Lapwings  made  loud  wailing 
cries,  mourning  this  loss. 

It  measures  roughly  35  cm  in  length.  It  has  a  jet  black 
head,  chest  and  throat.  The  wings  and  back  are  light 
brown  with  a  glossy  purple  wash.  These  birds  have 
a  distinctive  white  patch  that  runs  between  the  two 
colours,  from  the  eyes,  and  down  its  neck  on  both 
sides,  extending  all  the  way  down  to  the  tail.  It  has 
a  short  black-tipped  tail  and  gets  its  name  from  the 
wrinkly  red  flesh  in  front  of  its  eyes,  known  as  a  wattle. 
The  bill  is  black  and  legs  long  and  yellow.  Male  and 
female  birds  are  similar  in  appearance,  though  males 
have  longer  wings. 
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They  feed  on  a  range  of  insects,  snails  and  other  invertebrates. 
They  have  a  distinctively  loud  alarm  call  that  is  described  as 
‘ did  he  do  it ’  or  ‘ pity  to  do  if .  The  breeding  season  lasts  primarily 
from  March  to  August.  Nests  are  shallow  pits  on  the  ground 
encircled  by  stones  or  mud.  A  typical  clutch  contains  2  to  3  eggs. 
According  to  Rajasthani  folklore,  if  a  Lapwing  lays  its  eggs  on  a 
high  ground,  it  signals  good  monsoons. 

Red-wattled  Lapwings  are  found  across  Asia,  including  Iraq, 
Iran  and  the  Indian  subcontinent.  In  India,  they  are  found 
across  the  country  up  to  an  altitude  of  1800  m  in  the  Himalayas. 

They  are  very  common  throughout  the  President’s  Estate. 


LEFT:  25-05-2013,  09:04hrs 
Lake  (Dalikhana) 
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YEL  LOW-  WATTLED 
LAPWING 

(Venellus  malabaricus) 


The  Yellow-wattled  Lapwing  is  a  rare  breeding  resident  of  the 
Delhi  region.  It  has  a  pale  brown  body  with  yellow  wattles  and  legs. 
A  white  eye  stripe  goes  around  the  bird’s  head,  which  is  capped 
in  black.  Chin  and  throat  are  also  black  while  the  belly  is  white. 
The  tail  has  black  sub-terminal  feathers.  Accounts  suggest  that 
these  birds  have  been  adversely  affected  by  land  use  changes  in  the 
Delhi  area,  which  threaten  their  habitat.  They  can,  however,  still 
be  spotted  in  fairly  healthy  numbers  in  a  few  places  like  Sultanpur, 
Tughlakabad,  and  the  Central  Ridge  Polo  Ground. 


The  Yellow-wattled  Lapwing  is  usually  seen  in  semi-arid  areas 
such  as  dried  out  swamps,  heavily  grazed  fields  or  mowed  lawns. 
In  the  monsoons,  they  tend  to  move  locally  in  search  of  drier 
areas.  They  are  usually  found  alone  or  in  small  groups  and  are 
considered  less  noisy  and  aggressive  than  their  cousins,  the  Red- 
wattled  Lapwings.  The  breeding  season  varies  but  is  usually 
between  late  spring  and  summer  (February  to  June).  Nests  are  on 
the  ground  marked  off  by  a  ring  of  pebbles.  An  average  clutch 
contains  3  to  4  eggs. 

Yellow-wattled  Lapwings  are  endemic  to  the  Indian  subcontinent  and 
are  found  through  the  plains  of  peninsula  from  India  to  Sri  Lanka. 

They  are  quite  rare  in  the  President’s  Estate.  Only  one  pair  was 
spotted  twice  in  the  dry  areas  of  Dalikhana. 
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TOP  LEFT  : 

24-04-2014,  07:1  1  h  rs 
Manure  Field  (Dalikhana) 

BOTTOM  LEFT  : 
23-04-2014,  07:1  Ohrs 
Manure  Field  (Dalikhana) 


,  f  ‘*5s 
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COMMON  PIGEON 

(Columba  livia) 


Also  known  as  the  Rock  Dove  or  Blue-rock  Pigeon,  these  birds  are 
omnipresent  in  crowded  cities  and  public  squares  across  the  world. 
They  are  the  world’s  oldest  domesticated  birds.  Mesopotamian 
cuneiform  tablets  speak  of  the  domestication  of  these  birds,  more 
than  5,000  years  ago.  Due  to  their  exceptional  homing  abilities, 
they  were  once  used  as  messengers  during  times  of  war. 


TOP:  04-04-2014 
09:34hrs,  1  MTC 

RIGHT:  04-04-2014 
09:41  hrs,  1  MTC 


Common  Pigeons  are  small  birds  measuring  approximately  33  cm 
in  length.  Adults  are  grey  with  a  metallic  greenish  purple  sheen  on 
the  neck.  A  distinctive  feature  of  the  Common  Pigeon  is  a  blackish 
terminal  band  on  the  otherwise  grey-coloured  tail,  and  a  raised 
portion  on  top  of  their  beak  known  as  the  operculum.  They  have 
broad  black  bars  across  their  inner  wings.  Both  males  and  females 
are  similar  in  appearance.  Juveniles  tend  to  be  browner  and  have 
lesser  sheen  around  the  neck.  They  tend  to  have  pale  fringes  to 
their  feathers  that  give  them  a  scaly  appearance. 


These  are  very  common  in  the  President’s  Estate. 
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EURASIAN  COLLARED  DOVE 

(Streptopelia  clecaocto) 


Also  known  as  the  Indian  Ringed  Dove  or  more  simply,  the  Ring  Dove 
or  Collared  Dove,  this  species  is  common  all  over  India  including  Delhi. 
Being  highly  adaptable,  they  have  spread  across  the  globe  very  rapidly. 
As  a  result,  they  are  considered  an  invasive  species  in  many  regions 
including  North  America  where  they  have  rapidly  expanded  their  range 
since  first  reaching  the  Gulf  Coast  in  the  1980s. 


In  Indian  folklore,  the  mournful  call  of  these  birds  is  explained  by  a 
melancholic  tale.  The  story  goes  that  a  soldier  who  rarely  got  a  chance 
to  visit  his  wife  due  to  the  King’s  constant  campaigns  was  once  granted 
a  chance  to  visit  his  wife  when  his  battalion  was  stationed  near  his 
home.  When  he  reached  home  and  knocked  on  the  door,  his  wife  who 
was  busy  grinding  grain  did  not  answer.  After  trying  several  times,  the 
disappointed  soldier  left.  Soon,  a  battle  ensued  in  which  the  soldier  was 
killed.  News  of  his  death  reached  the  wife  who  had  also  been  informed 
by  her  neighbours  that  her  husband  had  in  vain  tried  to  visit  her  earlier. 
Shocked  and  saddened,  the  wife  turned  into  a  dove.  Ever  since,  she 
has  been  mournfully  calling  out  ‘aya-tha. .  .pisun-tha. .  .goyaT/za’-which 
translates  to  ’he  came,  I  was  grinding,  he  went  away’. 
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01-07-2014,  0 7 : 5 4 h rs ,  Dalikhana 


Eurasian  Collared  Doves  are  medium-sized  with  an  average  length  of  32 
cm.  Their  body  is  grey-buff  to  pinkish-grey  with  a  blue-grey  patch  under 
their  wings.  They  are  easily  identified  by  the  distinctive  black  half-collar 
after  which  they  are  named.  They  have  short  red  legs  and  a  black  bill. 
Another  distinctive  feature  is  a  white  or  yellow  ring  of  bare  skin  that 
surrounds  the  eye.  Male  and  female  birds  are  virtually  indistinguishable. 
The  Eurasian  Collared  Doves  are  usually  seen  in  pairs.  Their  call  is  a 
three-note  ‘ kroo-kroo  ku,  kroo-kroo  ku,  kroo-kroo  ku\  They  feed  on  grains  and 
seeds  as  well  as  shoots  and  insects  and  are  found  foraging  on  the  ground 
for  food.  They  typically  breed  close  to  human  habitation.  In  India,  they 
breed  throughout  the  year  with  no  particular  breeding  season  or  time. 

They  are  quite  common  in  the  President’s  Estate. 
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LAUGHING  DOVE 

(Stigmatopelia  senegalensis) 


Named  after  their  call,  which  resembles  human  laughter,  the 
Laughing  Doves  are  amongst  the  smallest  doves  in  India.  These 
quaint  members  of  the  pigeon  family  on  an  average  measure 
about  25  cm  in  length.  Pairs  of  Laughing  Doves  are  inseparable 
and  are  an  especially  romantic  sight  as  the  male  constantly  bobs 
his  head  and  croons  as  he  courts  the  female. 

They  are  pinkish-brown  overall  on  the  head,  neck  and  breast 
with  a  slight  lilac  tinge  on  the  head  and  neck.  The  wings  are 
slate  blue.  The  plumage  of  the  lower  abdomen  is  pink  to  buff  in 
colour.  The  neck  feathers  are  split  and  a  checkered  grey  patch 
can  be  found  around  this  area.  They  have  red  legs.  Both  males 
and  females  are  virtually  indistinguishable.  Young  birds  lack  the 
checkered  neck  markings.  In  Delhi,  they  are  found  across  the  city 
and  are  very  common. 
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Laughing  Doves  are  mostly  seen  in  pairs  or  small  flocks  and  rarely 
in  large  groups  when  consuming  water  in  dryer  regions.  They 
feed  on  seeds,  vegetative  matter,  termites,  beetles  and  other  small 
ground  insects.  They  have  a  distinctive  repetitive  call  that  is  a  low 
rolling  ‘ croo-doo-doo-doo-doo ’  in  almost  a  rhythmic  manner.  The 
breeding  season  lasts  from  March  to  October.  Nests  are  made  of 
twigs  and  placed  in  low  bushes  or  in  crevices  of  buildings.  Two 
eggs  are  laid  with  an  interval  of  a  day  between  them.  The  nests 
of  these  birds  are  often  clumsy  and  exposed,  and  the  eggs  and/or 
hatchlings  are  often  devoured  by  the  house  crows. 

They  are  found  in  Africa  and  Asia,  including  Sub-Saharan  Africa, 
Saudi  Arabia,  Iran,  Afghanistan,  Pakistan  and  India.  In  India, 
they  are  resident  breeders  and  are  found  throughout  the  country. 

They  are  common  in  the  President’s  Estate. 


TOP  LEFT:  02-05-2014 
08:27hrs,  1  MTC 

RIGHT:  15-05-2013 
08:1  lhrs,  Mughal  Garden 
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SPOTTED  DOVE 

(Streptopelia  chinensis) 


The  Spotted  Doves  are  residents  of  the  Himalayan  foothills  and 
prefer  greener  environs  than  species  such  as  the  laughing  dove. 
Although  scarcely  spotted  in  Delhi,  they  are  sometimes  seen  in 
large  parks  or  gardens  and  in  areas  near  the  River  Yamuna.  They 
are  reported  to  be  regular  visitors  to  areas  around  the  Badli  canal 
rest  house  in  Delhi. 

A  Spotted  Dove  measures  approximately  30  cm  in  length  and  is 
found  across  India.  They  are  slim  birds  with  a  pinkish-buff  under 
parts  and  a  grey  coloured  head.  They  have  a  distinct  black  collar 
with  white  spots.  The  upper  parts  consist  of  brown  feathers  with 
rufous  spots.  Both  males  and  females  are  similar.  The  tail  is  long 
and  blunt.  Juveniles  are  duller  and  do  not  acquire  the  spotted 
collar  till  they  reach  maturity. 

TOP  LEFT:  29-03-2014,  17:03hrs,  1  MTC 
TOP  RIGHT:  09-03-2014,  08:38hrs,  Dalikhana 
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Spotted  Doves  are  commonly  found  in  pairs  or  small  groups.  They 
feed  primarily  on  grass  seeds,  grains  and  fruits.  Occasionally  they 
are  known  to  consume  insects.  They  have  a  cjuick  flight  with  regular 
flapping  of  wings.  They  also  perform  display  flights  involving  loud 
clapping  of  wings.  Their  call  is  a  soft  mournful  ' krookruk-krukroo'1 
and  ‘ kroo  kroo  kroo\  The  breeding  season  varies  depending  on 
region  and  breeding  happens  year-round  in  many  places.  The  nest 
is  put  together  with  sticks  and  built  in  crevices  on  buildings  or  even 
on  the  ground.  A  typical  clutch  contains  1  to  2  eggs. 

The  Spotted  Dove  is  a  widely  distributed  bird  and  is  found  in  Asia, 
Australia  and  parts  of  North  America.  In  India,  they  are  resident 
breeders  and  are  found  commonly  up  to  an  altitude  of  2400  m  in 
the  Himalayas  and  1500  m  in  south  India. 

Though  not  very  common,  they  can  be  occasionally  seen  perching 
on  the  medium  sized  trees  in  the  President’s  Estate. 
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YELLOW-FOOTED 
GREEN  PIGEON 

(Treron  phoenicoptera) 


Highly  arboreal  and  often  seen  congregated  on  fruiting  trees, 
Yellow-footed  Green  Pigeons  are  breeding  residents  in  the 
Delhi  region. 

Known  locally  as  1 HariaV  (green)  in  Hindi  and  Marathi  for 
their  green  plumage,  these  birds  have  the  perfect  camouflage 
for  their  habitat.  They  measure  approximately  33  cm  in  length 
and  are  easily  identified  by  their  yellow  feet.  They  have  greyish- 
green  upper  parts  with  mauve  shoulder  patches.  Their  heads 
are  grey  capped  with  pale  yellowish-green  forehead  and  throat. 
A  distinctive  feature  is  the  broad  olive-yellow  neckband.  The 
lower  parts  are  greyish  green.  Both  males  and  females  look  alike. 

Yellow-footed  Green  Pigeons  are  usually  found  in  small  flocks 
when  foraging.  Unlike  other  pigeons,  they  feed  heavily  on  fruits, 
often  of  various  fig  trees.  Their  song  is  a  pleasant  wandering- 
whistle.  Breeding  season  lasts  from  March  to  June.  Nests  are 
clumsy  platforms  and  are  concealed  within  foliage. 

The  Yellow-footed  Green  Pigeon  is  found  across  the  Indian 
subcontinent.  In  India,  they  are  resident  breeders  and  are 
commonly  found  up  to  an  altitude  of  1000  m. 

They  are  quite  common  in  the  President’s  Estate. 


RIGHT:  20-04-2013,  08:34hrs,  Forest  (Dalikhana) 
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ALEXANDRINE 

PARAKEET 

(Psittacula  eupatria) 


Alexandrine  Parakeet,  the  largest  bird  of  the  Parakeet  family,  is 
found  throughout  the  Indian  subcontinent.  The  bird  derives  its 
name  from  the  Greek  emperor,  Alexander  the  Great,  who  is  said 
to  have  popularised  it  as  a  prized  pet  among  the  nobles  of  Greece 
and  other  Mediterranean  Kingdoms. 

The  Alexandrine  Parakeet  measures  approximately  58  cm  in 
length  and  weighs  between  250  to  260  grams.  A  green  and  blue 
sheen  covers  its  nape  and  cheeks  while  the  trunk  is  yellowish-green. 
The  tail  feathers  are  bluish-green  and  it  has  a  yellow  under  side.  A 
maroon  patch  on  the  shoulder  on  top  of  the  wing  covert  is  typical. 
Male  and  female  can  be  differentiated  based  on  colour  with  the 
adult  male  exhibiting  brighter  hues  than  the  female.  Adult  males 
sport  a  black  stripe  along  their  lower  cheeks. 


TOP  LEFT:  24-05-201  3,  06:40hrs,  1  MTC 
TOP  RIGHT:  18-05-2013,  07:05hrs,  1  MTC 
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The  Alexandrine  Parakeet  is  commonly  found  in  cultivated  areas, 
open  lands  and  deciduous  forests  where  flocks  can  be  found  taking 
to  the  sky  in  the  mornings  and  afternoons.  They  are  usually  seen  in 
small  groups  and  are  known  to  damage  crops.  Their  food  comprises 
mainly  fruits,  seeds,  nectar  and  leaf  buds.  Their  call  is  a  powerful 
screech.  The  breeding  season  is  from  November  to  April  and  the 
clutch  size  varies  from  2  to  4  eggs  at  a  time.  On  an  average,  the 
Alexandrine  Parakeet  lives  up  to  40  years. 

Alexandrine  Parakeets  are  in  demand  as  pets,  on  account  of  their 
mimicking  capabilities.  The  demand  for  their  wild  chicks  is  adversely 
affecting  their  population  in  certain  countries  like  Pakistan,  where 
they  are  ‘Critically  Endangered’. 


They  are  not  very  common  in  the  President’s  Estate.  They  can 
occasionally  be  seen  helping  themselves  to  berries  and  fruits  on  the 
trees  in  the  Estate. 
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R  O  S  E  -  R IN  G E D  PARAKEE T 

(Psittacula  krameri) 


Rose-ringed  Parakeets  are  relatively  smaller  in  size  when  compared 
to  other  Parakeets.  They  are  found  in  abundance  in  Delhi.  Often 
incorrectly  referred  to  as  parrots,  these  parakeets  are  considered  good 
pets  and  are  one  of  the  most  illegally  trafficked  birds  in  the  world. 
They  are  capable  of  imitating  human  speech  and  other  sounds,  and 
can  be  trained  easily  to  perform  activities,  enhancing  their  popularity 
as  pets.  They  measure  approximately  42  cm  in  length  and  are  fully 
green  in  colour,  with  contrasting  bright  red  beaks. 

They  display  sexual  dimorphism.  Males  have  a  distinctive  red  neck¬ 
ring  joined  by  a  black  chin-stripe.  Females  lack  this  ring  and  stripe 
but  are  otherwise  similar.  Juveniles  lack  the  ring  and  stripe  and  are 
similar  to  females. 

Rose-ringed  Parakeets  are  gregarious  birds  and  are  often  found  close 
to  human  habitation.  They  feed  on  buds,  fruits,  vegetables,  nuts, 
berries  and  seeds  as  well  as  grains.  They  have  a  loud  shrill  ‘Kee- 
ah’  call.  The  breeding  season  lasts  from  December  to  July.  They 
usually  nest  in  tree  holes  but  also  opt  for  man-made  nest  boxes  and 
crevices  in  structures  such  as  buildings,  dams  and  girders  of  bridges. 
A  typical  clutch  contains  3  to  6  eggs. 

These  Parakeets  have  a  wide  range  and  are  found  across  Sub-Saharan 
Africa  and  throughout  the  Indian  subcontinent.  In  India,  they  are 
resident  breeders  and  are  found  commonly  across  the  country. 

They  are  very  common  in  the  President’s  Estate. 
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TOP  LEFT:  29-05-2013,  07:33hrs,  1MTC 
TOP  RIGHT:  18-05-2013,  06:53hrs,  1  MTC 
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PLUM-HEADED 

PARAKEET 

(Psittacula  cyanocephala) 


The  Plum-headed  Parakeet  is  named  after  its  brightly  hued 
head.  They  are  breeding  residents  in  the  Capital.  The  males 
of  the  species  have  magenta  heads  with  a  purplish  nape  while 
the  females  have  bluish  grey  heads.  They  are  delicate-bodied 
birds  with  long  thin  white-tipped  tails.  The  male  has  a  thin 
black  collar  and  red  shoulder  patches.  The  female  has  a  bright 
yellow  collar.  Turquoise  blue  flight  feathers  can  be  seen  when 
these  birds  take  flight. 

Plum-headed  Parakeets  are  social  birds  that  are  found  in 
flocks,  occasionally  along  with  other  species  of  parakeets. 
Their  diet  includes  small  fruits,  grains  and  seeds  of  bamboo 
and  other  grass.  They  are  considered  a  crop  pest  in  some  parts. 
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Their  call  is  described  as  a  clear  ‘ tuinck  tuinck’.  Breeding 
usually  takes  place  in  winter  and  communal  nesting  has 
been  observed  quite  often.  Unlined  tree  holes  are  used  as 
nests  by  the  species.  A  typical  clutch  contains  4  to  6  eggs. 

Plum-headed  Parakeets  are  found  all  over  the  Indian 
subcontinent  from  the  Himalayan  foothills  to  Sri  Lanka. 
They  are  endemic  to  the  region. 

They  have  become  quite  rare  over  the  years  in  the 
President’s  Estate.  They  were  spotted  only  once  where 
grains  are  scattered  adjacent  to  the  north  steps  of  the  main 
building  for  birds  to  feed. 


TOP:  24-05-2008,  07:11  hrs 

Feeding  ground  (North  side  of  Rashtrapati  Bhavan) 
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JACOBIN  CUCKOO 

(Clamator  jacobinus) 


The  Jacobin  Cuckoo  is  also  known  as  the  Pied  Cuckoo  or  Pied 
Crested  Cuckoo.  In  many  parts  of  India,  the  Pied  Cuckoo  is 
considered  a  harbinger  of  the  monsoon  and  is  an  important 
part  of  the  folklore.  In  ancient  Indian  poetry,  the  Pied  Cuckoo  is 
referred  to  as  the  Chatak  bird,  which  possesses  a  bill  on  its  head 
that  enables  it  to  quench  its  thirst  with  the  first  rainfall. 


They  are  medium  sized  birds  measuring  33  cm  in  length.  They 
are  black  and  white  and  have  a  distinctive  crest.  Both  males  and 
females  look  alike  while  the  juveniles  tend  to  be  browner  on  the 
upper  parts  and  yellowish-white  on  the  lower  parts. 


Like  other  cuckoos,  the  Jacobin  Cuckoo  is  a  brood  parasite  and 
prefers  the  Jungle  Babbler  as  its  host.  The  choice  of  this  species 
as  hosts  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  Jungle  Babblers  are  social 
breeders  and  hence  the  young  ones  of  the  cuckoo  have  a  better 
chance  of  survival  in  these  nests  where  adults  other  than  the 
parents  also  participate  in  feeding  the  brood.  The  call  of  this  bird 
is  a  series  of  ‘ piu-piu ’  sounds  that  resemble  a  whistle.  They  are 
especially  loud  during  the  breeding  season,  which  occurs  around 
summer  in  northern  parts  of  India.  They  feed  primarily  on  insects 
including  hairy  caterpillars.  They  are  also  known  to  feed  on  fruits. 


These  birds  are  found  in  Sub-Saharan  Africa,  India,  Sri  Lanka 
and  parts  of  Myanmar.  In  North  India,  they  are  summer  breeders 
usually  migrating  from  East  Africa  via  the  Middle  East. 


TOP  LEFT:  10-07-2013 
0 7: 3 7h rs ,  Dalikhana 

TOP  RIGHT:  02-07-2013 
1  8 : 3 7 h rs ,  Dalikhana 
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They  are  not  common  in  the  President’s  Estate.  A  few  of  them 
were  spotted  in  summer  months  in  the  Dalikhana. 


RIGHT:  02-07-2013 
1  8 : 3 5 h rs ,  Dalikhana 
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C  O  M  M  O  N  HAWK  CUCKOO 

(Hierococcyx  van  us) 


Known  as  the  Brainfever  bird  for  its  delirious-sounding  call, 
the  Common  Hawk  Cuckoo  is  resident  throughout  the  Indian 
subcontinent.  The  males  make  these  calls,  during  the  day  or  at 
night.  Regional  interpretations  of  this  bird’s  striking  call  include 
‘ Peea  kalian’  in  Hindi  which  translates  to  ‘where’s  my  love?’, 
‘ Chokh  gelo’  in  Bengali,  which  translates  to  ‘my  eyes  are  gone’ 
and  ‘ Paos  ala’  in  Marathi  which  means  ‘the  rains  have  come’. 
Its  resemblance  to  hawks  gives  them  the  generic  name  and 
like  other  cuckoos,  they  are  brood  parasites.  They  spend  their 
summer  in  the  north  and  fly  southwards  in  winter  in  search  of 
their  main  diet  such  as  insects  and  caterpillars.  Migrant  birds 
leave  Delhi  by  October  and  return  in  March. 

These  are  medium  to  large-sized  birds  measuring  approximately 
34  cm  in  length  and  their  plumage  is  ashy  grey  on  top.  The  belly 
is  white  with  brown  crossbars  and  the  tail  is  broad.  The  most 
striking  feature  is  a  yellow  eye  ring.  The  two  sexes  are  alike 
though  the  males  tend  to  be  a  bit  larger. 
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24-08-2013,  1  7:25  h  rs 
Forest  (West  of  Polo  ground) 
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The  Common  Hawk  Cuckoo  prefers  open  woodlands  as 
its  haunt  and  is  a  specialised  feeder  capable  of  ingesting 
caterpillars,  creatures  usually  shunned  by  other  birds  for  their 
hairy  and  poisonous  outer  cover.  The  Hawk  Cuckoo’s  stomach 
can  digest  the  caterpillar  and  regurgitate  the  undigested  hair, 
ejecting  it  as  pellets.  They  are  mostly  silent  during  winter  and 
are  secretive  birds  that  are  difficult  to  spot. 

However,  during  summer  they  tend  to  produce  the  persistent 
shrieking  sound  that  has  led  to  the  name  ‘Brainfever’  bird. 
The  call  is  repeated  with  a  great  deal  of  persistency  and  rises  to 
a  crescendo  before  coming  to  an  abrupt  end.  Breeding  season 
lasts  from  March  to  June.  Like  most  cuckoos,  the  Common 
Hawk  Cuckoo  is  a  brood-parasite  and  prefers  babblers  as  its  host. 

They  are  residents  of  the  Indian  subcontinent  and  are  seen 
across  South  Asia,  from  Pakistan  to  Bangladesh  and  North 
India  to  Sri  Lanka. 

Although  they  are  not  uncommon  in  the  President’s  Estate, 
they  are  less  sighted  than  heard  rendering  their  exasperated  call. 


RIGHT:  20-11-2013,  08:44hrs 
Forest  (West  of  Polo  ground) 
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INDIAN  KOEL 

(Eudynamys  scolopaceus) 


TOP  LEFT:  04-06-2013,  07:08hrs,  1  MTC 
TOP  RIGHT:  15-05-2013,  08:1 4hrs,  1MTC 
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The  Indian  Koel  is  familiar  to  most  Indians,  mainly  due  to 
its  distinctive  and  melodious  ‘ koo-ot >’  call,  heard  all  over  the 
country  during  spring,  summer  and  monsoon  seasons.  The 
Asian  cuckoo  is  a  brood  parasite,  meaning  that  it  surreptitiously 
lays  its  eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds,  the  House  Crow  being 
its  usual  unsuspecting  host.  Vedas  (Sanskrit  texts  roughly 
dating  back  to  the  second  millennium  BC),  refer  to  them  as 
Anya- Vapid,  which  means  that  which  is  raised  by  others.  The 
Indian  literature  has  copious  references  to  the  melodious  calls 
of  Koel. 

The  Indian  Koel  is  about  40  to  45  cm  long.  The  male  is 
shiny  black  with  red  eyes,  greenish  bill  and  grey-black  legs. 
The  female,  a  prominent  symbol  in  Indian  poetry,  is  speckled 
brown  with  rufous  streaks  on  the  head. 

The  Indian  Koel  is  commonly  found  in  groves  and  orchards, 
and  is  found  in  abundance  in  both  villages  and  cities.  It  is 
an  arboreal  bird  and  feeds  on  a  variety  of  insects,  eggs  and 
caterpillars  and  sometimes  seeds.  While  the  male  call  is  a 
repeated  ‘ koo-oo the  female  makes  a  shrill  ‘kik-kik-kik’  sound. 
They  are  very  vocal  during  the  breeding  season.  The  eggs, 
laid  in  the  nests  of  hosts,  hatch  in  12  to  14  days. 
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The  Indian  Koel  has  a  unique  courtship  ritual  whereby  the 
male  offers  fruits,  mainly  figs,  to  the  female  as  a  part  of  formal 
courtship.  The  courtship  culminates  in  mating  only  if  the 
female  accepts  the  gift.  The  courtship  is  often  discreet  and 
takes  place  behind  foliage  and  far  from  peering  eyes,  making 
observation  extremely  difficult.  Rarely  are  both  the  male 
and  female  Koels  seen  together  and  one  would  have  to  be 
especially  lucky  to  capture  the  moment  when  the  male  makes 
his  offering. 

Indian  Koels  are  found  all  over  the  Indian  subcontinent  and 
in  Sri  Lanka.  It  is  the  State  bird  of  the  Union  Territory  of 
Puducherry. 

They  are  quite  common  in  the  President’s  Estate,  but  are 
heard  more  often  than  they  are  seen. 


RIGHT:  ‘Indian  Koels  in  Courtship’ 
02-06-2013,  06:27hrs,  1  MTC 
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GREATER  COUCAL 

(Centropus  sinensis) 


Also  known  as  Crow  Pheasant,  this  shy  bird  of  the  cuckoo  family  is 
usually  found  hopping  about  on  open  grounds  and  groves  searching 
for  insects,  lizards,  snakes  and  a  wide  range  of  other  prey.  They 
are  also  known  to  consume  bird  eggs,  nestlings,  fruits  and  seeds. 

References  to  this  bird  as  the  ‘Crow  Pheasant’  dates  back  to  the 
days  of  the  British  Raj  in  India  when  newly  appointed  British 
officers  often  mistook  Greater  Coucals  for  pheasants  and  hunted 
them.  It  measures  approximately  48  cm  in  length  and  has  a  glossy 
black  head,  mantle,  tail  and  lower  parts  while  the  upper  parts 
including  the  wings  are  chestnut  brown.  The  eyes  of  the  Greater 
Coucal  are  strikingly  ruby  red  in  colour.  Juveniles  are  dull  black  in 
colour  and  have  spots  on  the  crown  and  white  streaks  on  the  tail 
and  belly. 

Like  some  other  members  of  the  Cuckoo  family,  such  as  their 
cousins  the  Indian  Koels,  Greater  Coucals  have  been  observed 
to  be  engaged  in  courtship  rituals  where  male  birds  bring  gifts 
of  food  to  the  female.  When  the  female  accepts  the  proposal  she 
slumps  her  wings  and  lowering  her  tail.  Breeding  season  lasts  from 
February  till  September.  A  typical  clutch  contains  3  to  5  eggs. 

They  are  not  very  common  in  the  President’s  Estate.  A  few  were 
seen  in  the  Dalikhana  area. 
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BARN  OWL 

(Tyto  alba) 


i 


Variously  called  Silver  Owl,  White  Owl,  Demon  Owl  and  so  on, 
the  Barn  Owl  can  arouse  both  admiration  and  horror.  In  popular 
culture  and  myths,  it  is  variously  viewed  as  a  harbinger  of  bad 
omen  or  death  and  also  as  an  auspicious  creature.  In  Hinduism, 
the  Barn  Owl  is  the  vehicle  of  the  Goddess  Lakshmi,  and  for 
the  ancient  Greeks,  this  bird  was  the  companion  of  Athena,  the 
Goddess  of  wisdom.  Hence  the  term  ‘Wise  Owl’. 

Named  for  its  proximity  to  human  habitation  due  to  the  use  of 
barns  and  other  old  and  less  frequented  buildings  as  nesting  sites, 
the  Barn  Owl  is  infrequently  spotted  in  Delhi  with  pairs  being  seen 
in  large  gardens  and  parks  in  the  city. 

The  Barn  Owl  is  a  medium-sized,  long-winged,  long-legged  owl 
with  a  short  squarish  tail.  It  has  a  mix  of  buff  and  grey  on  its 
head,  back,  and  upper  wings,  but  has  a  shining  white  facial  disc, 
body  and  under  wings.  When  spotted  at  night,  they  can  appear 
all  white.  Barn  Owls  measure  about  35  to  50  cm  overall  in  length, 
with  a  wingspan  of  some  75  to  110  cm.  Adult  body  mass  varies, 
ranging  from  187  to  800  gm,  with  the  owls  living  closer  to  the 
tropics  tending  to  be  smaller. 


RIGHT:  06-01-2014,  1  5:30hrs,  1  MTC 
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RIGHT:  12-01-2014,  1  5:1 4hrs,  1MTC 
EXTREME  RIGHT:  12-01-2014,  1  5:1 2hrs,  1  MTC 


Barn  Owls  are  nocturnal  like  other  owls  and  become  active  shortly 
before  dnsk.  They  can  sometimes  be  observed  moving  during  the 
day  only  to  find  a  better  hideout  or  when  disturbed  by  crows.  The 
species  nests  and  roosts  in  cavities  of  dense  trees.  At  night,  the 
Barn  Owl  hunts  by  flying  low,  back  and  forth  over  open  habitats, 
searching  for  small  rodents  that  are  primarily  detected  by  sound. 
Barn  Owls  are  found  across  the  globe  in  places  including  Europe, 
North  America,  South  America  and  Sub-Saharan  Africa.  They  are 
resident  birds  of  India,  and  are  more  frequently  found  in  South 
and  Central  India. 

They  are  rare  in  the  President’s  Estate.  One  of  the  owls  photographed 
was  spotted  after  it  sought  refuge  under  the  bushes  of  the  forest 
west  of  the  Polo  ground  after  being  attacked  by  other  birds. 
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SPOTTED  OWLET 

(Athene  brama) 


Spotted  Owlets  are  one  of  the  least  nocturnal  of  owls  and  are 
frequently  known  to  hunt  and  move  during  the  day.  In  Delhi,  they 
can  be  seen  in  parks,  gardens,  grounds  of  old  monuments  and 
other  wooded  areas.  Stocky  and  small,  they  measure  up  to  2 1  cm  in 
length.  The  upper  parts  are  greyish-brown  and  heavily  spotted  in 
white.  The  under  parts  are  white  with  brown  streaks.  They  possess 
a  pale  facial  disc  and  yellow  irises.  A  distinctive  feature  is  a  white 
neckband.  Both  male  and  female  birds  are  similar  in  appearance. 


Spotted  Owlets  feed  on  a  variety  of  food  such  as  insects,  bats, 
toads,  rodents  and  small  snakes.  They  are  usually  spotted  perching 
on  tree  branches  in  pairs  of  family  groups.  Their  call  is  a  loud, 
harsh  chuckle  that  resembles  a  ‘ chirurr-chirurr-chirurr’  and  concludes 
with  a  ‘ chirwak-chirwak’ .  Calls  are  heard  mainly  at  dawn  and  dusk 
and  are  often  linked  to  bad  omens.  Breeding  season  lasts  from 
November  to  April.  Holes  in  trees  are  usually  used  as  nests  with  a 
typical  clutch  containing  2  to  3  eggs. 

The  Spotted  Owlet  is  found  across  tropical  Asia,  from  the  Indian 
subcontinent  to  Southeast  Asia.  In  India,  they  are  resident  breeders 
and  can  be  found  across  the  country. 

They  are  quite  common  in  the  President’s  Estate. 
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TOP  RIGHT:  15-06-2013 
08:24hrs,  Dalikhana 

BOTTOM  RIGHT:  03-04-2014 
09:33hrs,  2MTC 


INDIAN 

SCOPS-OWL 

(Ottus  bakkamoena) 
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The  Indian  Scops-owl  is  the  largest  of  Scops-owls,  measuring  23 
to  25  cm  in  length.  Like  most  Scops  or  Screech  owls,  the  Indian 
Scops-owl  is  distinguished  by  the  erect  ear  tufts  on  its  head.  Its 
upper  parts  are  greyish  brown  with  buff  spotting.  The  under  parts 
are  buff  with  black  streaks  and  cross  barring.  The  facial  disc  is 
whitish  in  colour,  bordered  at  the  bottom  by  a  buff  neckband.  The 
bill  is  yellowish  in  colour.  The  ear  tufts  are  dark  and  spotted. 

The  Indian  Scops-owl  is  nocturnal  and  feeds  on  large  insects, 
small  birds  and  reptiles.  It  is  commonly  found  in  forested  areas, 
scrublands  and  parks.  Its  call  is  a  low  ‘gook gook\  These  owls  usually 
nest  between  February  and  May.  Eggs  are  laid  into  holes  on  trees 
and  a  typical  clutch  contains  3  to  5  eggs. 

The  Indian  Scops-owl  is  a  resident  breeder  in  South  Asia  and 
China.  It  is  partially  migratory  and  some  populations  are  known  to 
travel  to  India,  Sri  Lanka  and  Malaysia  during  winter. 

They  are  very  rare  in  the  President’s  Estate.  Only  one  was  spotted 
in  the  wooded  area  west  of  the  Polo  ground. 


LEFT:  12-06-2014,  07:28hrs 
Forest  (West  of  Polo  ground) 
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LITTLE  SWIFT 

(Apus  affinis) 
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Little  Swifts  are  brownish  black  birds  with  white  throat 
and  rump.  They  were  once  considered  a  sub-species  of 
House  Swift  (Apus  nipalensis)  but  are  now  classified  as  a 
separate  species.  Little  Swifts  are  brownish  and  have 
shorter  tails  than  House  Swifts.  Like  other  Swifts,  they  are 
expert  gliders  who  spend  most  of  their  time  air-borne. 

Little  Swifts  are  usually  found  in  abandoned  buildings  in 
urban  areas  and  feed  on  a  variety  of  insects  caught  from  the 
air.  They  are  highly  social  birds  that  nest  in  colonies,  which 
can  sometimes  contain  hundreds  of  birds.  Little  Swifts  in 
India  breed  around  the  year.  Little  Swifts  are  considered 
monogamous  and  pairs  build  their  nest  together.  They  are 
also  known  to  repair  and  reuse  old  nests  found  in  good 
condition.  A  typical  clutch  contains  2  to  4  eggs. 

Little  Swifts  are  found  in  India,  Nepal  and  Southeast 
Asian  countries. 

They  are  common  in  the  President’s  Estate.  They  can  be  found 
roosting  in  some  of  the  old  unused  buildings  in  the  Estate. 


LEFT:  05-05-2014,  06:45hrs 
Old  Stable  (Sch'B') 
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COMMON 

HOOPOE 

(Upupa  epops) 


TOP  RIGHT:  14-06-2013,  07:30  hrs,  Dalikhana 
BOTTOM  RIGHT:  14-06-201  3,  07:41  hrs,  Dalikhana 
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Hoopoes  are  well  adapted  to  urban  life  and  are  commonly  found  in 
Delhi.  A  bird  seen  as  the  symbol  of  virtue  by  Persians,  the  Hoopoe  is 
also  the  State  Bird  of  Punjab  and  the  National  Bird  of  Israel. 

The  Common  Hoopoe  is  a  medium  sized  bird,  25  to  32  cm  in  length. 
They  are  fawn-coloured  with  black  and  white  zebra-like  markings 
on  the  back,  wings  and  tail.  They  have  a  long  slender  bill  and  a 
distinctive  fan-shaped  crest,  making  them  easily  identifiable.  In  fact, 
in  Aristophanes’  Greek  comedy  ‘The  Birds’,  Hoopoe  with  its  signature 
crown  was  designated  the  King. 

Hoopoes  also  appear  on  various  religious  books  including  the  Quran, 
Bible  and  Torah.  Both  males  and  females  look  alike. 

The  Common  Hoopoe  has  a  characteristic  flight  that  resembles  that 
of  a  giant  butterfly,  caused  by  the  wings  half  closing  at  the  end  of 
each  beat.  Their  call  is  a  tri-syllabic  ‘ oop-oop-oop\  which  gave  them 
their  English  and  scientific  names.  They  are  territorial  and  it  has  been 
observed  that  individual  birds  have  territorial  demarcations  for  touring 
various  gardens  and  lawns. 

They  tend  to  feed  primarily  on  insects,  but  also  consume  small  reptiles, 
frogs  and  berries.  They  are  monogamous  territorial  birds.  Pair  bonding 
only  lasts  for  a  single  breeding  season.  The  breeding  period  is  generally 
from  February  to  May.  A  typical  clutch  contains  5  to  7  eggs. 

The  Common  Hoopoe  is  found  across  Europe,  Asia,  North  Africa, 
Sub-Saharan  Africa  and  Madagascar.  They  tend  to  nest  in  the 
northern  regions  of  the  world.  In  India,  they  are  both  resident  and 
local  migrants. 

They  are  not  uncommon  in  the  President’s  Estate.  They  can  be  seen 
in  its  open  fields. 
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INDIAN  ROLLER 

(Coracias  benghalensis) 


Known  popularly  as  the  Blue  Jay  for  its  brilliant  blue  hues,  the 
Indian  Roller  is  a  fairly  common  bird  in  the  Delhi  region.  This  bird 
is  found  throughout  India  and  has  the  unique  distinction  of  having 
been  adopted  as  the  state  bird  by  three  Indian  states-Karnataka, 
Andhra  Pradesh  and  Odisha.  It  is  26  to  27  cm  in  length  and  has  a 
squat  body.  The  plumage  is  brownish  all  over  the  body  with  a  sky 
blue  crown  and  vent.  The  primaries  are  strikingly  purplish  blue 
with  a  blue  band  and  become  visible  when  the  bird  is  in  flight.  The 
neck  and  throat  are  purple  with  white  streaks.  The  bill  is  long  with 
a  hooked  edge. 

Rollers  get  their  name  from  the  aerobatic  flight  displays  they 
perform  during  courtship,  which  involve  a  fair  amount  of  ‘rolling’ 
motions.  The  Indian  Roller  is  usually  differentiated  into  three 
subspecies  with  minor  variations. 

The  Indian  Roller  is  a  familiar  bird  and  is  often  spotted  sitting 
perched  atop  trees  or  wires.  It  feeds  on  large  insects,  rodents, 
reptiles  and  frogs,  and  occasionally  scavenges  on  road  kills.  The 
Indian  Roller  is  mainly  an  aerial  feeder  and  thus  spends  a  large 
amount  of  time  perched  at  heights  capturing  flying  insects. 
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It  exhibits  crepuscular  activity,  and  is  known  to  feed  on  insects 
circling  artificial  light  fixtures. 

It  breeds  mainly  from  March  to  June  in  the  northern  region  but 
tends  to  breed  from  January  to  March  in  the  south.  During  the 
breeding  season,  pairs  engage  in  flight  displays  involving  undulating 
rolling  motions.  They  usually  nest  in  tree  holes,  sometimes  in  those 
made  by  woodpeckers.  A  typical  clutch  contains  4  eggs. 

Though  mainly  a  breeding  resident  of  India,  the  Indian  Roller  can 
be  found  across  South  Asia.  They  are  also  spotted  in  Bangladesh, 
China,  Vietnam,  Malaysia  and  Sri  Lanka. 

They  are  spotted  rarely  in  the  President’s  Estate.  Only  one  Indian 
Roller  was  spotted  in  the  Dalikhana. 


TOP  LEFT:  11-10-2013,  09:27hrs,  Dalikhana 
TOP  RIGHT:  22-12-2013,  15:36hrs,  Dalikhana 
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WHITE -TI IROATED  KINGFISHER 

(Halcyon  smyrnensis) 


A  bird  commonly  found  in  the  National  Capital  Region  (NCR), 
the  White-throated  Kingfisher  is  a  versatile  bird,  which  is  not 
restricted  to  wetlands  alone.  It  measures  approximately  28  cm 
in  length  and  is  also  known  as  the  White-breasted  Kingfisher  or 
Smyrna  Kingfisher.  It  has  a  distinctive  large  red  bill  and  chocolate- 
brown  head  and  under  parts.  The  breast  and  throat  are  white  in 
colour  while  the  upper  parts,  including  the  tail  are  turquoise-blue. 
Because  of  their  strikingly  attractive  plumage,  these  birds  were 
hunted  in  the  1  9th  century  for  their  bright  feathers  that  were  used 
to  adorn  hats  and  other  headgear.  Males  and  females  are  virtually 
indistinguishable.  Juveniles  are  duller  and  have  brown  bills  and  a 
dark  scalloping  pattern  in  their  breast. 


As  their  diet  mainly  consists  of  fish,  they  are  commonly  found 
singly  and  close  to  water  bodies.  They  can  also  be  found  in 
cultivated  areas,  parks  and  gardens,  and  feed  on  a  wide  range  of 
prey  apart  from  fish,  including  insects,  fledgling  birds,  earthworms, 
rodents,  snakes  and  frogs.  They  have  a  unique  ‘ kila  kila  kila’  call 
like  a  long  rattling  laugh  and  a  long-whistle-like  ‘ kililili ’  song.  The 
breeding  season  lasts  from  January  to  August  and  varies  locally. 
Nests  are  tunnels  built  into  banks  of  water  bodies  and  a  typical 
clutch  contains  4  to  7  eggs. 


\\  hite-throated  Kingfishers  are  widely  distributed  across  Europe 
and  Asia.  In  India,  they  are  resident  breeders  and  are  found  almost 

everywhere  up  to  an  altitude  of  2250  m.  TOP  RICHT;  10-04-2014 

07:38hrs,  Dalikhana 


They  are  commonly  seen  around  the  lake  in  the  Dalikhana. 


BOTTOM  RIGHT:  21-04-2013 
1  7:1  6hrs,  Dalikhana 
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GREEN  BEE-EATER 

(Merops  orientalis) 


FROM  LEFT  TO  RIGHT: 

'Green  Bee-eater  regurgitating  pellet 
consisting  of  indigestible  insect  parts’ 

11- 11-2013,  10:18  hrs 

Vegetable  Garden  (Dalikhana) 
10-11-2013,  1  0:1  3hrs 

Vegetable  Garden  (Dalikhana) 

12- 11-2013,  1  0:21  hrs 
Vegetable  Garden  (Dalikhana) 
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Green  Bee-eaters  are  small  exquisitely  coloured  birds  seen 
in  Delhi  during  summer,  arriving  in  February  and  departing 
before  the  end  of  October.  They  are  the  smallest  members  of 
the  bee-eater  family  and  measure  up  to  16  to  18  cm  in  length. 
They  have  emerald  green  plumage  tinged  with  a  blue  hue  that 
is  prominent  on  the  chin  and  throat.  The  crown  and  upper 
back  have  a  rufous  tinge.  Flight  feathers  of  this  bird  are  green 
with  rufous  shading  and  black  edges.  A  distinctive  feature  of 
these  birds  is  a  black  band  that  runs  across  their  eyes.  They 
have  crimson  irises,  long  black  bill  and  grey  feet.  Both  males 
and  females  are  indistinguishable.  Juveniles  are  similar  in 
appearance  though  a  bit  paler. 

Green  Bee-eaters  are  generally  found  in  pairs  or  in  groups. 
They  primarily  consume  insects,  and  as  their  name  reveals, 
have  a  preference  for  bees,  besides  wasps  and  ants.  They  usually 
perch  at  a  height  and  once  a  prey  is  spotted,  they  swoop  down 
to  capture  them  with  their  bills.  They  are  known  to  hunt  alone 
and  in  groups  from  March  till  June  and  sometimes  as  late  as 
August.  Eggs  are  laid  into  a  nest  made  at  the  end  of  a  tunnel 
dug  into  the  ground  or  sloping  banks.  A  typical  clutch  contains 
4  to  8  eggs. 

Green  Bee-eaters  are  found  across  the  Indian  subcontinent. 
In  India,  they  are  resident  breeders  and  locally  migrate  to 
the  Himalayas.  They  are  found  virtually  throughout  the 
country  from  around  1000  m  in  the  Himalayas  to  South  India. 
Occasionally,  they  are  seen  even  up  to  an  altitude  of  1800  m  in 
the  Himalayas. 

They  can  be  commonly  seen  in  the  Dalikhana. 
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INDIAN  GREY  HORNBILL 

(Ocyceros  birostris) 


Spotted  in  groups  or  pairs  in  wooded  parks  and  other  regions  in 
Delhi  with  large  trees,  the  Grey  Hornbills  are  tree-loving  birds 
measuring  roughly  61  cm  in  length.  They  have  greyish  brown 
upper  parts  with  dark  ear  coverts  and  dark  brown  flight  feathers 
with  whitish  tips.  The  tail  has  a  similar  white  tip  with  a  dark 
sub-terminal  band.  They  have  red  irises  and  eyelashes  that  make 
their  gaze  bold  and  peering.  Their  casque  (the  hollow  structure 
above  a  Hornbill’s  mandible)  is  short  and  pointed. 

There  are  minor  differences  between  male  and  female  birds. 
The  male  has  a  dark  bill  while  the  female’s  bill  is  more  yellow 
in  colour.  The  bare  skin  around  the  eye  is  dark  in  the  males 
and  sometimes  pale  reddish  in  females.  Juveniles  do  not  have  a 
casque  and  the  bare  skin  around  their  eye  is  pale  orange. 

These  birds  are  found  in  small  groups  or  in  pairs.  They  have 
a  distinct  squealing  call  and  a  heavy  flight.  They  feed  on  fruits 
(including  fruits  considered  toxic  for  vertebrates),  molluscs, 
scorpions  and  insects.  Occasionally  they  have  been  known  to 
consume  small  birds  and  reptiles  as  part  of  their  diet.  These 
birds  are  known  to  engage  in  bill-grappling  and  aerial  jousting 
amongst  themselves,  a  behaviour  that  is  interpreted  as  being 
part  of  their  social  interaction.  Their  nesting  season  lasts  from 
April  to  June  and  a  typical  clutch  contains  2  to  3  eggs. 


RIGHT:  ‘In  courtship  perched  over  nest’ 
23-03-2014,  08:1  1  hrs,  Dalikhana 
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Hornbills  have  a  unique  nesting  system  whereby  the  female 
resides  in  a  large  tree  hollow  throughout  incubation.  This  nest 
is  sealed  shut  from  outside  leaving  only  a  small  gap  through 
which  the  male  feeds  the  female.  Once  the  eggs  hatch,  the 
female  leaves  the  nest  and  both  male  and  female  then  use  the 
small  opening  to  feed  their  young  ones. 

Grey  Hornbills  are  found  across  the  Indian  subcontinent. 

They  are  resident  birds  in  India  and  are  found  in  most  parts 
of  the  country  starting  from  the  foothills  to  the  Himalayas. 

They  are  very  common  in  the  President’s  Estate. 


RIGHT:  23-03-2014,  08 : 51  h rs,  Dalikhana 
EXTREME  RIGHT:  23-03-2014,  1  6: 5 7 h rs ,  Dalikhana 
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BROWN-HEADED  BARBET 

(Megalaima  zeylanica) 


The  Brown-headed  Barbet,  also  known  as  the  Large  Green  Barbet 
is  a  resident  breeder  in  the  Indian  subcontinent  and  is  very  common 
in  Delhi.  These  feisty  birds  are  known  for  defending  their  nests 
from  mynas  and  parakeets.  A  relatively  large  barbet,  this  chubby 
bird  measures  approximately  27  cm  in  length.  It  has  a  short  neck 
and  tail  and  a  large  head.  Adults  have  streaked  brown  head,  neck 
and  breast,  with  a  conspicuous  bare  orange  patch  around  the  eye. 
The  rest  of  the  body  is  grass  green.  The  bill  is  thick  and  red  in 
colour.  Male  and  female  birds  look  similar. 

A  fruit-eating  bird  that  is  commonly  found  perched  on  trees,  the 
Brown-headed  Barbet  is  usually  spotted  singly.  They  are  known  to 
favour  Banyan  and  Peepal  trees  and  tend  to  feed  along  with  their 
relatives,  the  Coppersmith  Barbets. 

These  birds  have  a  monotonous  ‘kor-r-r-kutroo,  kutroo,  kutroo ’  call 
that  can  be  heard  throughout  the  summer.  During  winters,  they 
tend  to  be  quiet.  Breeding  season  lasts  from  February  to  June  and 
a  typical  clutch  contains  2  to  4  eggs. 

They  are  very  common  in  the  President’s  Estate. 


RIGHT:  15-06-2014,  16:05hrs,  1  MTC 
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15-06-2014,  16:05  hrs,  1  MTC. 
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LEFT:  21-06-2013,  06:55hrs,  1  MTC 
EXTREME  LEFT: 

14-04-2013,  08:5 8 h rs ,  Dalikhana 
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COPPERSMITH 

BARBET 

(Megalaima  haemacephala) 


TOP  RIGHT:  25-05-201  3,1  6:46hrs,  1  MTC 
BOTTOM  RIGHT:  04-06-2013,  06:31  hrs,  1  MTC 
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The  Coppersmith  Barbet  is  a  small  brightly  coloured  bird 
named  after  its  characteristic  call  that  resonates  with  the  sound 
produced  by  a  coppersmith’s  hammer  striking  the  metal.  In 
2011,  it  had  the  distinction  of  being  named  the  official  bird  of 
the  city  of  Mumbai.  A  lesser  common  variant  of  its  cousin,  the 
Brown-headed  Barbet,  it  is  noted  for  its  crimson  red  forehead 
and  collar.  The  chin  and  throat  are  yellow  and  the  bill  is  heavy 
and  black.  The  underside  is  streaked  and  the  upper  parts 
are  green.  Its  eyes  are  brown  with  red  rings.  Juveniles  tend 
to  appear  duller  and  do  not  have  the  red  patches.  Males  and 
females  are  almost  identical  though  the  red  patches  are  duller 
in  females.  It  has  pinkish  red  legs  and  feet. 

Coppersmith  Barbets  are  primarily  arboreal  that  are  found 
singly  or  in  loose  groups.  They  feed  on  fruits,  berries  and  wild 
figs  (preferably  Banyan  or  Peepal).  They  also  occasionally 
feed  on  insects.  They  are  voracious  eaters  and  consume  1.5  to 
nearly  3  times  their  body  weight  in  berries  every  day.  Their  call 
is  a  loud  metallic  ‘tuk. .  .tuk. .  .tuk\  Breeding  season  lasts  mainly 
from  February  to  April  though  there  are  local  variations.  They 
usually  nest  in  tree  holes.  A  typical  clutch  contains  3  to  4  eggs, 
which  are  incubated  by  both  the  parents. 

The  Coppersmith  Barbet  is  a  resident  breeder  in  South  Asia 
and  in  parts  of  Southeast  Asia.  In  the  Indian  subcontinent,  it 
is  found  from  the  foothills  of  the  Himalayas  to  the  southern 
Peninsula  of  the  country. 

They  are  quite  common  in  the  President’s  Estate  though  less 
than  the  Brown-headed  Barbet. 
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BLACK-RUMPED 

FLAMEBACK 

(Dinopium  benghalense) 


Found  commonly  in  the  parks  and  gardens  of  Delhi,  the  Black- 
rumped  Flameback  is  a  relatively  large  bird  measuring  26  to 
29  cm  in  length.  It  is  also  known  as  the  Lesser  Golden-backed 
Woodpecker  or  Lesser  Goldenback  after  its  golden  yellow  wing 
coverts.  Its  rump  is  black  and  the  under  parts  are  white  with 
dark  chevron  markings.  The  black  throat  finely  marked  with 
white  separates  it  from  other  golden-backed  woodpeckers  in  the 
region.  The  head  is  pale  with  a  greyish  eye  patch.  The  adult 
male  has  a  distinct  red  crown  and  crest  while  the  female  has 
a  black  and  white  crown  with  a  red  rear  crest.  Sri  Lanka  and 
Bangladesh  have  issued  postal  stamps  dedicated  to  these  birds. 

Black-rumped  Flamebacks  are  commonly  seen  in  pairs  and 
feed  on  insects,  mainly  beetle  larvae  and  termite.  Occasionally 
they  are  found  to  feed  on  nectar.  They  typically  make  hopping 
movements  around  branches  in  an  attempt  to  conceal  themselves 
from  potential  predators.  They  have  adapted  well  to  human 
habitats.  Though  dependent  on  the  weather,  breeding  season  is 
usually  between  February  and  July. 

The  Black-rumped  Flameback  is  a  resident  bird  of  the  Indian 
subcontinent  and  it  is  mostly  found  in  the  region  south  of 
the  Himalayas  and  east  till  the  western  Assam  valley  and 
Meghalaya.  They  also  occupy  other  parts  of  South  Asia  such 
as  Pakistan,  Bangladesh  and  Sri  Lanka.  It  is  associated  with 
open  forest  and  cultivation.  They  are  often  seen  in  urban  areas 
lined  by  wooded  avenues. 

They  are  quite  common  in  the  President’s  Estate. 
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‘When  a  Flameback  was  startled  by  a 
Honeybee  which  mistook  the  bright  Red 
Crest  of  the  bird  to  be  a  flower,  perhaps' 

04-05-2014,  10:57hrs,  1  MTC 
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RIGHT:  28-04-2014:  07:21hrs,  1  MTC 
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COMMON  WOODSHRIKE 

(Tephrodornis  pondicerianus) 


The  Common  Woodshrike  is  a  breeding  resident  of  the  Delhi 
region  and  is  fairly  abundant  in  the  city’s  parks,  gardens  and 
woodlands.  It  is  a  small  bird  and  measures  13  to  14  cm  in  length. 
The  plumage  is  drab  with  a  black  or  brown  cheek  patch  that  covers 
the  eyes  and  cheeks.  They  have  creamy  white  brows  and  brown 
irises.  The  upper  parts  are  dull  ashy  brown  with  black  upper  tail 
coverts.  Lower  parts  and  outer  tail  feathers  are  white.  They  have 
fine  hooked  bills.  The  male  and  female  birds  look  alike.  Juveniles 
have  conspicuous  white  spots  on  their  crown  and  mantle. 

Common  Woodshrikes  are  often  found  in  pairs  or  small  groups 
romping  up  and  down  the  trees  in  search  of  fruits  and  small 
insects.  They  favour  groves,  scrublands,  bamboo  forests  and 
wooded  regions  as  habitat.  They  are  often  recognised  by  their 
loud  piping  ‘foo  Jwee  Jwee ’  calls.  They  breed  from  March  to  July  and 
ferociously  defend  their  nests.  The  nests  are  cup-like  structures 
placed  on  forked  branches  and  a  typical  clutch  contains  3  eggs. 

Common  Woodshrikes  are  found  throughout  the  Indian 
subcontinent  up  to  a  height  of  1200  m  in  the  Himalayas. 

They  are  uncommon  in  the  President’s  Estate.  A  couple  of  them  were 
spotted  in  the  forest  west  of  the  Polo  ground. 
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24-05-2013,  0 7 :49 h rs,  Forest  (West  of  Polo  ground) 
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SCARLET  MINIVET 

(Pericrocotus  flammeus) 


Scarlet  Minivets  are  among  the  largest  Minivets  and  measure  20 
to  22  cm  in  length.  The  species  gets  its  name  from  male  birds 
that  possess  orange-red  under  parts  and  wing  patches.  They 
have  contrasting  black  upper  parts  and  head.  Female  birds  have 
greyish-olive  upper  parts  and  head  and  yellow  under  parts  and 
wing  patch.  These  scarcely  spotted  birds  are  often  confused  for 
their  more  widespread  wintering  cousins-the  Long-tailed  Minivet. 
However,  Scarlet  Minivets  are  much  stockier  and  have  two  isolated 
spots  on  the  tips  of  their  secondary  wing  feathers  that  distinguish 
them.  These  spots  are  orange-red  in  males  and  yellow  in  females. 

Scarlet  Minivets  are  highly  gregarious  and  are  commonly  found  in 
flocks  numbering  up  to  30  birds.  Their  song  is  a  piercing  whistle 
that  goes  'sweep-sweep' .  They  primarily  feed  on  insects  while 
perched  on  trees.  The  breeding  season  lasts  from  February  to  May. 
Nests  are  made  of  small  twigs  and  cobwebs  and  placed  on  tall 
trees.  A  typical  clutch  contains  2  to  3  eggs. 

The  Scarlet  Minivet  is  found  across  Asia  in  countries  including 
India,  Bangladesh,  Sri  Lanka,  Indonesia,  Philippines  and  southern 
China.  In  India,  they  are  resident  breeders  and  are  found 
commonly  up  to  an  altitude  of  1800  m. 

They  are  rather  rare  in  the  President’s  Estate.  Some  of  them  were 
seen  in  the  Dalikhana. 


RIGHT:  28-1  1-2013 
08 : 3 5 h rs ,  Dalikhana 
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BAY- BACKED 
SHRIKE 

(Lanius  i Attains) 


The  Bay-backed  Shrike  is  a  small  shrike  that  has  a  black  patch 
around  its  eyes.  It  is  roughly  1 7  cm  long  and  has  a  grey  nape  and 
crown.  It  has  brownish  buff  coloured  flanks  and  a  predominantly 
dark  brown  upper  body  with  black  edges.  The  tail  is  long  and 
black  while  the  rump  is  pale.  It  has  a  hooked  bill  and  dark  grey 
legs.  Both  the  sexes  look  alike  and  the  young  birds  are  a  dull 
version  of  an  adult  bird. 

The  Bay-backed  Shrike  is  usually  found  in  dry,  open  country  and 
scrublands  with  few  trees.  It  feeds  on  insects,  lizards,  small  birds 
and  rodents  and  uses  its  sharp,  hooked  beak  to  grab  its  prey. 
Sometimes  this  bird  impales  its  prey  on  thorns  or  barbed  wire 
to  consume  it  later  by  tearing  off  its  flesh  using  its  sharp  bills. 
Hence,  the  Bay-backed  Shrike  is  also  known  as  the  ‘butcher¬ 
bird’.  The  Bay-backed  Shrike  is  a  nest  raider  and  is  known  to 
consume  eggs  and  small  chicks  of  other  birds  too. 
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Its  call  is  a  quiet  warbling  sound  mixed  with  a  harsher  ‘churring’. 
The  nests  are  small  cups  covered  with  lichen  and  are  built  on 
trees  or  bushes.  Breeding  season  coincides  with  summer  and  a 
typical  clutch  normally  contains  3  to  5  eggs. 

Bay-backed  Shrikes  are  found  in  Afghanistan,  Pakistan,  Sri 
Lanka  and  India.  They  are  resident  birds  in  India  and  are  found 
almost  everywhere. 

They  are  not  very  common  in  the  President’s  Estate.  Some  were 
sighted  in  the  wooded  areas  adjacent  to  the  Dalikhana. 


TOP  LEFT:  21-06-2014,  07:1 4hrs,  Forest  (Dalikhana) 
TOP  RIGHT:  21-06-2014,  07:1 4h rs ,  Forest  (Dalikhana) 
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LONG-TAILED  SHRIKE 

(Lanius  schach) 
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LEFT:  11 -03-201 4 
07:38  hrs,  Dalikhana 


Formerly  known  as  the  Rufous-tailed  Shrike,  from  being  the 
rarest  breeding  shrike  in  the  NCR,  these  birds  have  now  become 
virtually  common.  They  have  a  distinctive  black  mask  covering 
their  eyes.  Their  mantle  is  grey,  although  in  two  sub-species  ( tricolor 
and  nasutus )  the  head  is  fully  black.  They  have  rufous  back  and 
dark  brown  wings,  which  generally  have  small  white  patches.  Both 
the  male  and  female  birds  are  similar  in  appearance. 

Long-tailed  Shrikes  are  often  found  perched  at  a  height  from 
where  they  spy  on  and  capture  insects  and  other  prey.  They  are 
known  to  feed  on  lizards,  large  insects,  small  birds  and  rodents, 
and  even  fish  from  water  bodies.  There  are  reports  of  these  birds 
feeding  on  the  fruit  of  the  Neem  tree  in  Kerala,  India.  They  are 
also  known  to  steal  food  from  other  birds.  Their  call  is  a  harsh 
grating  noise,  which  is  heard  regularly  during  the  mornings  and 
evenings.  Interestingly,  they  can  imitate  the  sounds  of  some  other 
birds.  Their  breeding  season  lasts  from  February  to  July.  Their 
nest  is  a  loose  cup-like  structure  made  of  twigs  and  lined  with  soft 
material  such  as  hair  or  cotton.  They  nest  next  to  one  another 
and  often  get  embroiled  in  conflicts  over  territory.  A  typical  clutch 
contains  3  to  6  eggs,  which  are  incubated  by  both  the  parents. 

Long-tailed  Shrikes  are  found  across  Asia,  including  the  Philippines, 
Indonesia,  China,  Myanmar,  Pakistan  and  India.  In  India,  they 
are  resident  breeders  and  are  found  up  to  an  altitude  of  3000  m. 

They  are  not  very  common  in  the  President’s  Estate.  Some  were 
sighted  in  the  wooded  areas  adjacent  to  the  Dalikhana. 
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ISABELLINE  SHRIKE 

(Lanius  isabellinus) 


Also  known  as  the  Daurian  Shrike,  this  small,  pale  bird  is  a 
passage  migrant  to  northern  India.  It  is  also  known  as  the 
Rufous-tailed  Shrike  for  its  characteristic  reddish-brown 
tail  and  rump.  It  has  a  brown  upper  part  and  wings  with 
rufous-buff  edges.  Males  sport  a  blackish  cheek  patch,  which 
is  browner  in  the  females.  Apart  from  this,  the  male  and 
female  birds  look  similar.  The  species  appears  in  northern 
and  northwestern  India  during  the  fall  (August-September) 
and  later  in  spring  (February-March)  when  they  pass  through 
the  region  on  their  way  to  the  wintering  grounds  in  North 
Africa  and  Middle  East.  An  adult  bird  measures  17  to  22  cm 
in  length. 

Isabelline  Shrikes  are  shy  and  solitary  birds  and  tend  to  be 
territorial  in  winter.  They  feed  on  insects,  small  invertebrates, 
small  birds  and  lizards.  Like  other  birds  of  the  family  Lanius, 
the  Isabelline  Shrike  is  raptor-like  in  its  hunting  habits  and 
is  known  for  occasionally  impaling  prey  on  sticks  or  thorns. 

It  spots  its  prey  while  perched  at  a  height  and  swoops  down 
to  capture  them  from  the  air  or  from  low  bushes  and  trees. 

Breeding  season  usually  lasts  from  April  to  June.  The  nest  is 
cup-like  and  built  on  bushes  or  trees.  A  typical  clutch  contains 
3  to  8  eggs. 

Isabelline  Shrikes  breed  in  West  and  Central  Asia  and  spend 
the  winters  in  Northeast  Africa  and  the  Middle  East. 

They  are  not  very  common  in  the  President’s  Estate. Some 

RIGHT:  n -12-201 3 

were  sighted  in  the  wooded  areas  adjacent  to  the  Dalikhana.  07:37hrs,  Dalikhana 
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BLACK  DRONGO 

(Dicrurus  macrocercus) 


TOP  RIGHT  :  18-04-2014,  12:13hrs,  1  MTC 
BOTTOM  RIGHT:  04-04-2014,  08:34hrs,  1  MTC 


The  Black  Drongo  is  also  known  as  the  King  Crow  for  its  ability  to 
intimidate  crows  and  boldly  take  on  birds  much  larger  than  itself. 
A  prominent  feature  of  this  bird  is  its  long  forked  tail.  It  is  medium 
sized  and  measures  roughly  33  cm  in  length. 

The  Black  Drongo  gets  its  name  from  its  glossy  black  plumage, 
which  is  marked  by  small  white  spots  at  the  base  of  its  gape.  Both  the 
sexes  look  alike.  They  fly  with  strong  flap  of  the  wings,  and  they  are 
capable  of  catching  insects  mid-air.  In  central  Indian  folklore,  it  is 
widely  believed  that  if  a  newly  fledged  bird  of  this  species  alights  on 
the  cattle,  they  will  lose  their  horn.  They  are  also  held  in  reverence 
in  parts  of  Punjab  in  Pakistan  due  to  a  belief  that  Drongos  brought 
water  to  Husayn  ibn  Ali,  a  revered  Shia  Muslim  martyr. 

The  Black  Drongo  is  usually  found  singly  or  in  pairs  and  is  often 
found  perching  upright  on  thorny  bushes,  bare  perches  and 
electricity  wires,  occupying  vantage  points.  It  feeds  on  insects  and  is 
aggressive  towards  larger  birds.  The  aggressive  manner  in  which  it 
protects  its  nesting  territory  has  earned  it  the  nickname  ‘ Kotwal ”  or 
police  officer.  For  this  reason,  other  timid  birds  prefer  building  their 
nests  near  that  of  the  drongos.  The  drongo’s  call  is  a  two-note  ‘tee- 
hee\  Its  breeding  season  lasts  from  February  to  March  in  southern 
India  and  goes  on  till  August  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  They  lay 
3  to  4  eggs  at  a  time  and  the  parents  share  the  burden  of  incubating 
the  eggs. 

It  is  most  commonly  found  in  South  Asian  countries  such  as  India 
and  Sri  Lanka.  They  are  resident  birds  in  India  and  are  commonly 
found  in  open  agricultural  areas  and  light  forest  ranges. 

These  are  quite  common  in  the  President’s  Estate. 
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INDIAN 

GOLDEN  ORIOLE 

(Oriolus  kundoo) 


Until  recently  considered  a  sub-species  of  the  Eurasian  Golden 
Oriole  ( Oriolus  oriolus ),  the  Indian  variety  has  now  been  accorded 
the  status  of  a  separate  species.  Very  similar  in  appearance  to  the 
Eurasian  Golden  Oriole,  the  Indian  Golden  Oriole  is  named  after 
the  ‘golden’  (‘ Oriolus ’  means  golden  in  Latin)  hue  of  the  male  birds. 
The  male  birds  are  strikingly  bright  yellow  with  black  bars  on  their 
wings.  They  have  a  black  patch  around  the  eye.  The  red  bills  and 
red  eye  of  the  Indian  Oriole  are  paler  than  that  of  the  Eurasian 
Oriole.  They  measure  18  to  20  cm  in  length.  Females  and  juveniles 
are  a  bit  paler  with  greenish  yellow  plumage.  The  eye  patch  is  duller 
in  females  and  juveniles.  They  have  olive  brown  wings  and  brown 
streaked  under  parts. 
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These  birds  are  summer  visitors  to  the  NCR  from  their  northern 
breeding  grounds.  They  arrive  in  April  and  leave  before  winter  sets  in. 


LEFT:  03-04-2014,  07:56hrs,  1  MTC 

EXTREME  LEFT:  02-04-2014 
09:04hrs,  1  MTC 


These  are  shy  birds,  making  it  difficult  to  be  spotted  despite  their 
bright  plumage.  They  feed  on  insects,  fruits  and  nectar  and  are 
found  singly  or  in  pairs.  They  are  found  in  gardens,  groves  and 
open  forests.  Like  other  orioles,  they  are  arboreal,  spending  much 
of  their  time  perched  on  tree  branches.  Their  song  is  a  flurry  of 
flute-like  notes  in  high  and  low  tones.  Breeding  season  lasts  from 
April  to  August.  The  nest  is  a  small  hanging  structure  suspended  at 
the  end  of  a  branch.  A  typical  clutch  contains  2  to  3  eggs. 

The  Indian  Golden  Oriole  is  a  breeding  resident  in  the  region 
stretching  from  Afghanistan  and  Baluchistan  to  Nepal  along  the 
Himalayas.  They  travel  south  to  Peninsular  India  during  the  winters. 


Not  very  common  within  the  President’s  Estate.  A  pair  was  sighted 
only  for  a  few  days  in  the  first  half  of  April  2014. 
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ASIA  N  FARADISE-FLY  CAT  CHER 

(Terpsiphone  paradisi) 
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RIGHT:  21-04-2013,  08:1 5hrs 
Marshy  Woodland  (Dalikhana) 

LEFT:  01-04-2014 
08:36hrs,  1  MTC 


A  spectacular  bird  that  dwells  in  thick  forests  and  well-wooded 
habitats  all  over  India,  the  Asian  Paradise-flycatcher,  as  the  name 
suggests,  is  native  to  Asia.  The  species  usually  spends  the  winters  in 
tropical  Asia  and  the  birds  generally  pass  through  Delhi  between 
August  and  October  and  again  between  March  and  April  during 
their  return  journey.  They  are  spotted  in  the  gardens  of  Delhi  and 
the  Ridge  and  surrounding  areas. 

The  male  bird  is  noted  for  its  elongated  central  tail  feathers  and 
shining  black  head  in  adulthood  and  has  two  distinct  colour 
phases.  Some  of  the  adult  male  Asian  Paradise-flycatchers  have 
a  rufous  body  and  white  under  parts,  while  others  are  entirely 
white  with  long  ribbon  tails.  The  female  is  short-tailed  and  rufous 
with  a  black  crown.  Young  and  immature  male  birds  lack  long  tail 
streamers.  On  an  average,  the  adult  flycatcher  is  19  to  22  cm  long. 

The  Asian  Paradise-flycatcher’s  call  is  a  sharp  screech.  It  usually 
prefers  to  bathe  in  small  pools  of  water  in  the  afternoons.  As  the 
name  suggests,  the  species  is  insectivorous  and  mostly  capture 
insects  mid-air.  They  are  socially  monogamous  and  both  male  and 
female  participate  in  nest  building,  incubation  and  raising  of  the 
young  ones. 
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Like  other  species,  pairs  of  this  species  also  tend  to  build  their 
nests  in  close  proximity  to  a  breeding  pair  of  drongos  in  order 
to  keep  away  the  predators.  May  to  July  is  the  breeding  season. 
Usually  3  to  4  eggs  are  laid  at  a  time  and  these  are  incubated  for 
9  to  1 2  days. 

The  Asian  Paradise-flycatcher  occupies  a  large  range,  including 
the  Indian  subcontinent,  East  Asia,  Afghanistan  and  China. 

They  are  quite  rare  in  the  President’s  Estate  and  are  difficult  to 
photograph,  as  their  tails  are  long  and  usually  hidden  by  foliage. 
They  were  seen  in  the  woody  areas  adjacent  to  the  lake  in  Dalikhana 
and  in  the  garden  of  1  MTC,  within  the  President’s  Estate  only  for 
two  days:  once  in  April  2013  and  in  the  beginning  of  April  2014. 


RIGHT:  03-04-2014,  08:58hrs 
Marshy  Woodland  (Dalikhana) 

EXTREME  RIGHT:  03-04-2014,  08:56hrs 
Marshy  Woodland  (Dalikhana) 
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RUFOUS  TREEPIE 

(Dendrocitta  vagabunda) 


The  Rufous  Treepie  is  a  bird  commonly  found  in  open  woodlands, 
parks,  gardens  and  close  to  human  habitations  in  institutional 
areas  or  temples  in  Delhi.  It  is  a  fairly  large  bird  measuring  46  to 
50  cm  in  length.  The  primary  body  colour,  as  the  name  indicates,  is 
rufous-brown.  This  is  set  off  against  a  black  head.  The  tail  is  long 
and  bluish-grey  with  a  black  tip.  A  distinctive  feature  is  a  white 
patch  on  the  wing.  The  bill  is  black,  stout  and  slightly  hooked  at 
the  tip.  The  feet  and  legs  are  also  black.  Both  male  and  female 
birds  look  similar,  and  juvenile  birds  are  similar  to  adults  but  have 
pale-buffish  tail  feather  tips. 

The  Rufous  Treepie  is  also  known  colloquially  as  ‘Tiger  Pie’  or 
‘Tiger  Bird’.  The  legend  behind  this  is  that  a  Rufous  Treepie  once 
helped  a  tiger  by  extracting  a  piece  of  meat  stuck  between  its 
teeth,  thus  earning  the  species  its  said  name  and  the  right  to  feed 
on  leftovers  from  tiger  kills. 

Rufous  Treepies  are  arboreal,  seen  generally  in  pairs  or  groups. 
They  are  omnivorous  and  feed  on  fruits,  seeds,  invertebrates,  small 
reptiles  and  the  eggs  and  the  young  ones  of  other  birds.  They 
are  also  known  to  feed  on  carrion  and  scraps  and  the  larvae  of 
crop-destroying  weevils,  hence  considered  beneficial  to  farmers, 
especially  in  South  India.  Although  they  have  a  wide  range  of 
harsh  metallic  calls,  the  most  common  call  of  the  Rufous  Treepie 
is  a  ‘ ko-ki-lci’ .  Their  breeding  season  lasts  from  March  to  July.  The 
nests  are  shallow  and  built  on  tall  trees.  A  typical  clutch  contains 
3  to  5  eggs. 

Rufous  Treepies  have  a  large  range  and  can  be  found  across 
Asia,  including  India,  Pakistan,  Bangladesh,  Myanmar,  Laos  and 
Thailand.  In  India,  they  are  resident  breeders  and  are  found 
commonly  up  to  an  altitude  of  2000  m. 

These  are  quite  common  in  the  President’s  Estate. 


15-06-2014,  1  6:46hrs,  2MTC 
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TOP:  ‘Rufous  Treepie  mobbing 
Oriental  Honey-buzzard’.l  7-04-201  4, 
08:1  Ihrs,  2MTC 

TOP  RIGHT:  22-09-2013,  1  7:1  3hrs, 
Forest  (Polo  ground) 
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HOUSE  CROW 

(Corpus  splendens) 


The  House  Crow  is  one  of  the  most  commonly  found  members  of 
the  crow  family,  ubiquitous  birds  whose  cries  can  be  heard  in  almost 
all  Indian  cities  including  Delhi.  Though  usually  referred  to  simply  as 
‘crow’,  House  Crows  are  also  known  by  names  such  as  Indian  Crow, 
Grey-necked  Crow  and  Ceylon  or  Colombo  Crow.  They  are  probably 
one  of  the  most  gregarious  and  cheeky  birds  in  the  world  and  are 
known  to  work  in  consort  to  rob  market  stalls,  butcher  and  fish  shops, 
among  others.  They  are  up  to  40  cm  in  length  and  have  a  two-tone 
plumage  in  adulthood.  Their  crown,  face,  throat,  wings,  legs  and  tail 
are  glossy  black  and  the  rest  of  the  body  is  grey.  Both  male  and  female 
birds  are  similar  in  appearance. 

House  Crows  are  bold,  cunning  and  well  adapted  to  human  habitation. 
They  are  omnivorous  and  tend  to  eat  nearly  anything  that  is  edible. 
They  feed  on  refuse  around  human  habitations,  small  reptiles,  insects, 
eggs,  nestlings,  grains  and  fruits.  In  urban  areas,  they  can  be  seen  in 
marketplaces  and  garbage  dumps,  consuming  scraps.  Their  call  is  a 
harsh,  fiat,  dry  ‘A .aaa-kaacH  sound  that  is  often  repeated.  The  breeding 
season  for  House  Crows  lasts  fromjanuary  to  September.  They  tend  to 
build  nests  made  of  sticks  on  trees,  building  ledges  and  even  on  power 
pylons  and  telephone  towers.  A  typical  clutch  contains  3  to  6  eggs.  In 
South  Asia,  House  Crows  are  hosts  to  the  parasitic  Asian  Koel. 

The  House  Crow  is  well  distributed  in  South  Asia  and  is  also  found  in 
parts  of  Thailand  and  Iran.  In  India,  these  birds  are  widespread  and 
commonly  found  in  regions  up  to  2100  m  above  sea  level. 

These  can  be  seen  everywhere  in  the  President’s  Estate. 
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01-07-2014:  06:48hrs,  1  MTC 
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INDIAN  JUNGLE  CROW 

(Corpus  (macrorhynchos)  culminatus) 
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LEFT:  1  0-06-2013,  07:1  1  hrs,  1  MTC 


Distinguished  by  their  pitch-black  plumage,  Indian  Jungle  Grows 
are  common  across  India  including  Delhi.  Sometimes  seen  as 
harbingers  of  death,  these  crows  are  part  of  funeral  rituals  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  They  can  be  easily  set  apart  from  the  common 
House  Grow  by  the  absence  of  the  grey  collar.  Indian  Jungle 
Crows  are  medium  sized  birds  with  heavy  black  pointed  bills.  They 
are  often  mistaken  for  Large-billed  Crows/Jungle  Crows  ( Corvus 
macrorhynchos )  found  at  higher  altitudes  in  the  Himalayas.  But  the 
two  species  differ  substantially  in  their  call.  This  is  in  addition  to 
the  fact  that  the  tail  of  the  Indian  Jungle  Crow  is  rounded  at  the 
end  while  Large-billed  crows  have  a  wedge-shaped  tail. 

The  Indian  Jungle  Crow  is  usually  seen  singly  or  in  pairs  and  less 
frequently  in  small  groups.  They  are  omnivorous  birds  but  can  be 
opportunist  with  their  diet.  They  have  a  harsh  and  loud  croaking 
call.  They  breed  between  March  and  April  in  northern  India  and 
slightly  earlier  in  southern  India. 

The  Indian  Jungle  Crow  is  found  across  the  Indian  subcontinent, 
with  the  eastern  limit  of  Bengal. 

Although  less  common  than  the  House  Crow,  they  are  common  in 
the  President’s  Estate. 
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GREAT  TIT 

(Parus  major) 


The  Great  Tit  is  a  favourite  garden  bird  in  many  parts  of  the 
Eurasian  region  for  the  acrobatic  prowess  it  displays  while  feeding 
on  nuts  and  berries.  It  is  also  considered  an  ornithologists’  favourite 
for  its  readiness  to  occupy  nest  boxes  set  up  for  observation  (as 
a  result  it  is  also  one  of  most  documented  birds  in  the  world). 
Though  it  is  found  in  almost  all  of  Eurasia,  the  Great  Tit  is  a  rare 
sight  in  Delhi.  However,  there  have  been  sightings  in  south  Delhi 
and  near  Badhkal,  Surajkund  and  Manesar. 

The  Great  Tit  has  greyish  black  plumage  on  its  crown,  neck  and 
throat.  At  14  cm,  it  is  a  relatively  large  member  of  the  tit  family. 
It  has  white  cheeks  and  ear  coverts  and  a  prominent  black  tie  that 
runs  down  the  belly  all  the  way  to  the  tail.  Female  birds  are  similar 
to  males  except  that  their  colours  are  duller  and  the  central  band 
is  narrower  and  sometimes  broken. 

Great  Tits  are  generally  found  singly  or  in  pairs.  They  can  be 
found  with  their  partners  even  during  the  non-breeding  winter 
months.  They  are  omnivorous  and  their  diet  changes  with 
seasons.  In  summers,  they  are  primarily  insectivorous,  feeding 
on  cockroaches,  grasshoppers,  crickets,  flies,  beetles,  bees  and  at 
times  even  snails.  In  winters,  they  add  fruits  and  berries  to  their 
diet,  given  the  scarcity  of  insects  during  these  months.  They  also 
consume  seeds  such  as  those  of  sunflower  in  winter.  They  breed 
from  February  to  September,  sometimes  raising  two  successive 
broods  in  one  season. 

The  Great  Tit  is  widely  found  across  Europe,  Asia  and  parts  of 
North  Africa.  In  India,  these  birds  are  residents  and  can  be  found 


virtually  everywhere. 


TOP  RIGHT:  16-12-2013 
1  6:03hrs,  1  MTC 


They  are  uncommon  in  the  President’s  Estate. 


BOTTOM  RIGHT:  05-04-2014 
1  8:07hrs,  1MTC 
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DUSKY  CRAG-MARTIN 

(Ptycmoprogne  concolor) 


Dusky  Crag-martin  is  a  bird  of  the  swallow  family  and  has  a  sooty 
brown  upper  body  and  brown  eyes.  The  lower  body  is  slightly 
paler  and  the  throat,  chin  and  foreneck  are  dull  rufous  in  colour. 
It  is  up  to  13  cm  long  with  a  small  blackish  brown  bill.  The  tail  is 
square  and  displays  small  white  spots  when  fanned  out.  Like  other 
swallows,  these  birds  are  commonly  associated  with  old  monuments 
and  other  ruined  buildings  where  they  nest  and  congregate.  They 
also  nest  on  rocky  outcrops  and  cliffs. 

In  Delhi,  they  are  found  in  places  like  the  Old  Fort,  the  Lodhi 
tomb  and  Tughlakabacl.  They  have  also  made  newer  buildings 
their  abode  and  are  observed  to  have  spread  their  range  to  newer 
settlements  like  Gurgaon.  Dusky  Crag-martins  are  known  for  their 
leisurely  gliding  flight  though  they  are  also  capable  of  great  speed 
in  times  of  need.  They  are  usually  found  in  Hocks,  sometimes 
including  other  Crag-martins. 

They  nest  in  colonies,  building  mud  nests  on  rock  faces  or  ceilings 
of  buildings.  Nests  can  also  be  found  on  electric  poles  and  on  top 
of  streetlights.  The  nest  is  made  of  mud,  lined  mostly  in  the  inside 
with  soft  material  such  as  feathers.  A  typical  clutch  contains  2  to 
4  eggs. 

The  Dusky  Crag-martin  is  a  resident  breeder  in  India,  China  and 
Thailand.  Their  range  is  considered  to  be  expanding  to  the  west 
(into  the  plains  of  Sindh)  and  to  the  east  (into  Laos). 

Hundreds  of  Dusky  Crag-martins  have  built  nests  in  the  southern 
entrance  of  the  main  building  of  the  Rashtrapati  Bhavan  and  have 
been  residing  there  for  decades. 


LEFT:  21-03-2014,  20:03hrs 
South  Wing  (Rashtrapati  Bhavan) 


BARN  SWALLOW 

(Hirundo  rustica) 


Often  found  quaintly  perched  on  electric  cables  and  pylons  in 
groups,  the  Barn  Swallow  is  a  winter  visitor  to  Delhi.  Despite  the 
long  tail  of  the  males  of  the  species,  Barn  Swallows  are  relatively 
small  birds  measuring  up  to  18  cm  in  length.  They  have  rufous- 
coloured  forehead  and  throat  that  contrasts  with  the  steel  blue 
feathers  of  their  tail  and  upper  part.  The  under  parts  vary  from 
white  to  brown.  A  distinctive  feature  is  the  white  spots  across  the 
outer  end  of  the  upper  tail.  Females  have  paler  under  parts  and 
shorter  tail -streamers.  Juveniles  are  browner  and  have  a  pale  rufous 
face  and  whiter  under  parts.  They  lack  the  long  tail  streamers. 
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LEFT:  05-05-2014,  06:48hrs 
Old  stable  (Sch  ' B’) 


Barn  Swallows  are  capable  of  swift  and  agile  flight  and  are 
extremely  gregarious  in  the  non-breeding  season.  These  birds  are 
primarily  insectivorous  and  large  flies  make  up  their  main  diet. 
They  are  also  known  to  consume  other  insects  such  as  beetles, 
bees,  wasps,  ants,  butterflies  and  moths.  The  Barn  Swallow’s  song 
is  a  series  of  twittering  and  screeching  and  their  call  is  a  clear 

‘vit _ vif  that  turns  into  a  loud  and  anxious  ‘ vheet _ vheef  when 

alarmed.  Their  breeding  season  lasts  from  March  till  July.  Their 
nest  resembles  a  half-cup  of  mud  pellets  along  with  plant  stems 
and  can  be  found  on  building  beams  or  under  bridges.  In  Delhi, 
they  can  be  found  in  large  numbers  near  the  Yamuna  and  other 
water  bodies  such  as  canals  and jheels. 

The  Barn  Swallow  is  found  across  the  world  including  North  and 
South  America,  Africa,  Europe  and  Asia.  In  India,  these  birds 
are  resident  breeders  commonly  found  from  the  foothills  up  to  an 
altitude  of  3000  m  in  the  Himalayas. 

They  are  not  very  common  in  the  President’s  Estate. 
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WIRE -TAILED  SWALLOW 

(Hirundo  smithii) 


Wire-tailed  Swallows  are  relatively  common  breeding  residents 
of  the  Delhi  region  and  are  easily  identified  by  their  unmarked 
white  under  parts.  They  have  deep  blue  upper  parts  with  a 
rufous-capped  head.  They  are  commonly  found  nesting  in  old 
monuments,  corridors  of  new  buildings  or  under  bridges.  They 
get  their  name  from  their  long  and  extremely  thin  tail  streamers 
which  are  invisible  during  flight  but  can  be  observed  when  these 
birds  perch  on  wires  or  other  surfaces. 

Like  other  swallows  in  the  region,  the  Wire-tailed  Swallow  is  an 
aerial  feeder  that  feeds  on  insects  while  in  flight.  These  birds 
are  usually  seen  in  open  country  close  to  sources  of  water  where 
airborne  insects  are  found  in  abundance.  Wire-tailed  Swallows 
usually  nest  solitarily  and  hence  their  nests  can  be  found  in  a 
variety  of  places.  The  nests  are  saucer-like  structures  made  of 
mud,  built  inside  buildings,  bridges  or  under  rocks,  close  to  water 
sources.  A  typical  clutch  contains  up  to  5  eggs. 

Wire-tailed  Swallows  are  found  widely  all  over  Asia  and  Africa.  In 
the  Indian  subcontinent,  they  can  be  found  almost  everywhere  up 
to  an  altitude  of  1800  m  in  the  Himalayas. 

They  are  rarely  found  in  the  President’s  Estate.  One  such  was 
spotted  in  the  Dalikhana  in  March. 


TOP  RIGHT:  22-04-2013 
07:00hrs,  Dalikhana 

BOTTOM  RIGHT:  18-04-2013 
06:30hrs,  Dalikhana 
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RED-VENTED  BULBUL 

(Pycnonotus  cafer) 


Named  after  the  scarlet  feathers  around  its  vent,  the  Red-vented 
Bulbul  is  abundant  in  Delhi.  It  is  highly  social  and  prefers  to 
inhabit  spaces  such  as  parks,  gardens  and  open  woodlands. 
Their  aggressive  nature  and  tendency  to  displace  native  birds 
in  areas  where  they  are  newly  introduced  have  led  to  the  species 
being  classified  as  one  of  the  hundred  most  invasive  species  in 
the  world  by  the  Global  Invasive  Species  Database. 

This  Bulbul  measures  up  to  20  cm  in  length  and  can  be  easily 
identified  by  a  short  crest  that  gives  its  head  a  squarish  look. 
The  upper  parts  and  the  breast  are  covered  by  dark  brown 
feathers  with  light  edges.  The  lower  parts  are  white  and  the 
head  is  dark/black.  They  have  a  distinctive  red  vent  that  gives 
them  their  name.  The  tail  is  black  with  a  white  tip.  Both  male 
and  female  birds  are  nearly  identical.  Juveniles  have  a  duller 
plumage  than  adult  birds. 

The  Red-vented  Bulbul  is  known  for  its  fondness  for  fruits  and 
berries.  It  is  also  known  to  consume  seeds,  nectar,  small  insects, 
geckos  and  lizards.  They  are  generally  found  in  pairs  or  in  small 
flocks  depending  on  the  season.  The  Red-vented  Bulbul’s  call 
is  a  cheery  ‘ be-care-ful'  or  a  'be- quick- quick'.  Their  alarm  call,  a 
sharp  repetitive  'peep' ,  is  used  as  a  warning  against  predators  by 
other  species  of  birds.  They  are  known  to  breed  round  the  year 
with  local  variations. 


RIGHT:  17-05-2013 
08:41  h rs ,  Mughal  Garden 
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LEFT:  1  7-05-2013 
08:36hrs,  Mughal  Garden 


The  nest  is  cup-like  and  made  of  twigs,  cobwebs  and  even 
metal  wires.  They  prefer  thick  creepers  as  nesting  sites  with  a 
special  preference  for  bougainvillea  bushes  (probably  due  to  the 
protection  offered  by  its  thick  foliage).  A  typical  clutch  consists 
of  2  to  3  eggs.  Multiple  clutches  are  laid  in  a  year. 

Red-vented  Bulbuls  are  found  widely  across  the  Indian 
subcontinent.  In  India,  they  are  resident  breeders  and  are  found 
commonly  up  to  an  altitude  of  1830  m  in  the  Himalayas  and 
1500  m  in  the  south. 

They  are  quite  common  in  the  President’s  Estate. 
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RED- WH I S KE RED  BULBUL 

(Pycnonotus  jocosus) 


Named  after  a  red  whisker-like  mark  under  its  eyes,  the  Red- 
whiskered  Bulbul  is  easy  to  identify.  These  birds  prefer  abundant 
greenery  and  are  commonly  found  across  the  parks  and  gardens 
in  Delhi.  They  are  relatively  medium-sized,  measuring  up  to 
20  cm  in  length.  The  upper  parts  are  brown  and  under  parts 
are  white.  They  have  a  distinctive  glossy  black  crown  and  an 
erect  crest.  The  vents  of  this  bird  are  the  same  red  colour  as  its 
whiskers.  Both  males  and  females  look  alike.  Juveniles  tend  to 
lack  the  red  ‘whiskers’  and  crest  and  are  overall  duller  with  a 
rufous-orange  vent.  These  birds  were  once  well-known  pets  and 
aviary  birds  in  India.  Today,  they  continue  to  be  a  popular  cage 
bird  in  parts  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Red-whiskered  Bulbuls  are  found  singly  in  general  and 
occasionally  in  small  flocks.  They  are  noisy  birds  and  have  a 
lively  ‘ pettigrew ’  or  ‘ kick- pettigrew’  call  which  is  also  interpreted  as 
‘ peter  who' .  The  Red-whiskered  Bulbul  feeds  on  insects,  spiders, 
nectar  and  flower  buds.  Their  breeding  season  lasts  from 
December  to  September  and  varies  locally.  Pairs  are  known  to 
call  and  engage  in  a  distinctive  wing-raising  display,  especially 
when  meeting  other  pairs.  Their  nests  are  cup-shaped  and  made 
of  roots,  leaves  and  bark,  lined  inside  with  fibre  and  other  soft 
material.  A  typical  clutch  contains  2  to  3  eggs. 

These  bulbuls  are  found  widely  on  the  Indian  subcontinent.  In 
India,  they  are  found  virtually  everywhere  except  in  parts  of 
North  and  Northwest  India  up  to  an  altitude  of  1500  m  in  the 
Himalayas  and  1800  m  in  the  south. 

They  are  quite  common  in  the  President’s  Estate. 
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BOTTOM  LEFT:  08-06-2014 
09:31  hrs,  1  MTC 

BOTTOM  RIGHT:  29-05-2013 
07:1  6hrs,  1  MTC 
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RIGHT:  06-04-2014,  17:27hrs,  Dalikhana 


ASHY  PRINIA 

(Prinia  social  is) 


Ashy  Prinia  is  a  member  of  the  warbler  family  found  widely  in 
grasslands,  parks  and  gardens  in  India.  Easily  identifiable  from  its 
rufous  rump,  ashy  brown  mantle  and  long  tail  often  held  upright, 
it  has  short  wings  and  a  longish  tail  marked  by  sub-terminal  spots 
and  faintly  marked  bands.  In  non-breeding  plumage,  these  birds 
sport  a  white  brow,  which  is  absent  in  breeding  birds. 

Ashy  Prinia  is  usually  found  singly  or  in  pairs  and  has  short  black 
bills  and  strong  legs  that  support  hopping  on  the  ground.  The 
Ashy  Prinia’s  call  is  usually  a  repetitive  ‘zeet-zeet-zeet’ .  In  flight  it 
makes  a  sound  like  electric  sparks  and  also  snaps  its  tail  and  makes 
a  loud  noise.  It  breeds  usually  during  monsoon  but  to  some  extent 
the  breeding  season  varies  according  to  regions. 
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The  Ashy  Prinia  builds  its  nest  close  to  the  ground  in  shrubs 
or  amidst  tall  grass.  It  lays  3  to  5  eggs  at  a  time.  The  birds  are 
monogamous  and  both  parents  take  part  in  incubation  and 
caring  of  the  young  ones.  Some  species  of  Cuckoos  including  the 
Plaintive  Cuckoo  are  known  to  lay  their  eggs  in  the  nests  of  Ashy 
Prinia  as  brood  parasites.  Ashy  Prinias  are  found  across  the  Indian 
subcontinent  and  Sri  Lanka  where  they  are  resident  breeders. 

They  are  quite  common  in  the  President’s  Estate  and  can  be  seen 
in  the  Mughal  Garden  and  adjoining  areas. 


TOP  LEFT:  11-07-2013 

06:1  Oh rs.  Nursery  (Dalikhana) 

TOP  RIGHT:  14-07-2013 

06: 1  3 h rs,  Nursery  (Dalikhana) 
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GREY- BREASTED  PRINIA 

(Prinia  hodgsonii) 


Also  known  as  Franklin’s  Wren  Warblers,  Grey-breasted  Prinias 
are  small  with  grey-white  and  chestnut  brown  plumes.  In  Delhi, 
they  are  usually  found  in  large  parks  and  gardens  such  as  Hauz 
Khas  and  Sanjay  Van  and  also  in  parts  of  the  Asola  Wildlife 
Sanctuary.  They  measure  11  to  13  cm  in  length  and  have  short 
rounded  wings,  strong  legs  and  short  black  bills.  Adults  generally 
have  grey-white  plumage  on  the  upper  parts  while  the  under  parts 
are  more  chestnut-brown  in  colour.  They  have  thin  long  tails  and 
distinct  orange  rings  around  their  eyes.  Both  female  and  male 
birds  are  almost  identical  in  appearance. 

Grey-breasted  Prinias  are  found  in  pairs  during  breeding  season 
but  at  other  times  they  can  be  found  in  small  groups  of  5  to  10 
birds.  Being  primarily  insectivorous,  they  feed  on  ants,  tiny  beetles, 
caterpillars,  etc.  They  are  known  to  occasionally  consume  nectar. 
Their  call  is  described  as  a  repetitive  ‘chiwee-chiwee-chiwee-chip-chip- 
chip\  Breeding  season  of  these  birds  lasts  from  March  to  August. 
Their  nests  are  cups  sewn  into  broad  pendant  leaves. 

The  Grey-breasted  Prinias  are  found  in  the  Indian  subcontinent, 
Sri  Lanka  and  in  Southeast  Asia.  In  India,  they  are  resident 
breeders  and  are  found  abundantly  in  the  central  plains. 

They  are  quite  common  in  the  President’s  Estate. 
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BOTTOM  LEFT:  1  5-05-201  3 
07:1  7 h rs ,  Mughal  Garden 


BOTTOM  RIGHT:  15-05-2013 
07:1  8 h rs ,  Mughal  Garden 
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COMMON  TAILORBIRD 

(Orthotomus  sutorius) 


The  Common  Tailorbird  is  a  shy  songbird  that  is  famous  for 
making  its  nest  within  leaves  that  it  ‘sews’  together  using  fibre. 
Author  Rudyard  Kipling  has  immortalized  this  bird  in  one  of  the 
stories  in  'The  Jungle  Book’  featuring  a  Tailorbird  called  ‘ Darzee 
a  name  that  translates  into  tailor  in  Urdu. 

The  Common  Tailorbird  has  a  distinctly  long  and  upright  tail. 
The  upper  parts  are  olive  green  and  the  under  parts  a  pale  creamy 
buff.  The  crown  is  rufous  but  bleaches  to  pink-chestnut  during  the 
summer.  Their  length  ranges  from  10  to  14  cm.  Their  wings  are 
short  and  rounded.  The  species  possesses  a  long  tail,  powerful  legs 
and  a  fine  sharp  bill  with  curved  tip.  Both  males  and  females  are 
almost  identical.  Juveniles  tend  to  be  duller.  These  birds  are  found 
commonly  in  gardens  and  green  spaces  in  Delhi. 
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The  Common  Tailorbird  is  insectivorous  and  tends  to  feed  on 
insects  including  a  wide  range  of  beetles  and  bugs.  They  are  usually 
found  singly  or  in  pairs.  The  call  is  a  unique,  loud,  disyllabic  often- 
repeated  ‘ cheeup-cheeup-cheeup\  Breeding  season  stretches  from 
March  to  December  but  peaks  during  the  monsoon.  The  female 
builds  the  nest  by  puncturing  holes  in  broad  leaves  and  sewing 
them  together  with  fibre,  spider  web  or  fine  grass.  The  cup  thus 
made  is  then  lined  with  soft  material.  A  typical  clutch  contains 
about  3  eggs. 


TOP  LEFT:  06-06-2013 
07:40hrs,  2MTC 


The  Common  Tailorbird  is  found  across  tropical  regions  of  Asia. 
It  is  a  resident  bird  in  India  and  can  be  found  all  over  the  country, 
from  the  foothills  of  the  Himalayas  down  to  Kanyakumari. 


TOP  RIGHT:  10-06-2013 

07:40hrs,  2MTC  These  are  quite  common  in  the  President’s  Estate. 
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SULPHUR- BELLIED  WARBLER 

(Phylloscopus  griseolus) 


Sulphur-bellied  Warblers  are  passage  migrants  in  Delhi  from  the 
Himalayas.  They  pass  through  the  NCR  as  they  migrate  in  winter 
to  warmer  regions  in  the  south.  They  pass  through  Delhi  between 
September  and  October,  and  again  between  March  and  April.  They 
are  known  for  their  preference  for  open  woodlands,  rocky  green  slopes 
and  old  ruins  as  habitats.  In  Delhi,  they  can  be  found  near  the  Yamuna 
and  also  Asola  and  Tughlaqabad.  They  are  small  birds  measuring  up 
to  1  1  cm  in  length  and  have  yellowish-buff  under  parts  with  a  strong 
buff  tone  to  the  breast.  The  upper  parts  are  brownish-grey.  They  are 
stockily  built  and  have  a  bright  sulphur-yellow  supercilium  that  gives 
them  their  name.  Both  male  and  female  birds  are  similar  in  appearance. 

Sulphur-bellied  Warblers  are  usually  found  in  woodlands  and  rocky 
areas  and  can  be  observed  foraging  in  small  groups  on  steeped  rock 
surfaces.  They  tend  to  feed  on  insects  like  other  members  of  the 
Warbler  family.  Their  call  is  a  characteristic  ‘ quip . . .  dip’’  sound  and  their 
song  is  a  high-pitched  'tseep-tyi-tyi-tyi-tyi-tyi’ .  Breeding  season  for  the 
Sulphur-bellied  Warblers  lasts  from  June  to  July. 

The  Sulphur-bellied  Warbler  is  found  across  the  Indian  subcontinent. 
They  breed  at  a  height  of  2400  to  4500  m  in  the  Himalayas  and  migrate 
in  winters  to  the  plains. 

They  are  not  very  common  in  the  President’s  Estate. 


TOP  LEFT:  12-01-2014,  1  2:1  7hrs 
Forest  (West  of  Golf  ground) 

BOTTOM  LEFT:  20-02-2014 
09:40hrs,  Forest  (West  of  Golf  ground) 
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LESSER 

WHITETHROAT 

(Sylvia  curruca) 
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As  their  name  implies,  Lesser  Whitethroats  are  smaller  cousins  of  the 
Whitethroat.  These  warblers  are  often  confused  with  Hume’s  Lesser 
Whitethroat,  a  separate  species.  The  Hume’s  Whitethroat  has  a  larger 
all-dark  bill  that  can  help  distinguish  it  from  the  Lesser  Whitethroat. 

Lesser  Whitethroats  are  small  birds  measuring  up  to  13  cm  in  length 
with  greyish-brown  back  and  white  under  parts.  Their  head  is  grey 
with  a  darker  shade  around  the  eyes  like  a  bandit’s  mask.  Their  throat, 
as  the  name  suggests,  is  white.  Both  male  and  female  birds  look  alike, 
which  is  uncommon  in  the  warbler  family.  They  are  migratory  birds 
that  breed  in  the  temperate  zones.  They  visit  India  in  winter,  arriving 
in  September  and  departing  by  March  or  April.  Sometimes  a  few  birds 
arrive  a  week  earlier  and  leave  later.  They  are  territorial  in  nature  and 
are  known  to  chase  each  other  during  disputes. 

These  passerine  birds  are  generally  found  singly  or  in  pairs  (during  the 
mating  season).  They  are  primarily  insectivorous  like  other  members 
of  the  warbler  family,  but  are  known  to  consume  berries  and  other 
soft  fruits  to  gather  body  fat  before  the  migratory  season.  Their  song 
is  a  distinctively  low-pitched  ‘rattle’  that  sounds  like  ‘ teck...teck\  The 
breeding  season  lasts  from  end  of  April  till  August. 

The  breeding  range  of  these  birds  primarily  includes  temperate 
Europe  and  parts  of  Western  and  Central  Asia.  They  are  winter 
visitors  to  India  and  are  widely  spotted  during  this  season. 

They  are  not  uncommon  in  the  President’s  Estate  and  can  be  usually 
seen  in  the  shrubs  near  the  Golf  ground. 


TOP  LEFT:  13-01-2014 
1  0:21  hrs,  Forest  (West  of  Golf  ground) 


BOTTOM  LEFT:  16-03-2014 

08:31  hrs,  Forest  (West  of  Golf  ground) 
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COMMON 

CHIFFCHAFF 

(Phylloscopus  collybita) 


Common  Chiffchaffs  are  small  and  are  often  mistaken  for  the  Plain 
Leaf  Warbler  or  the  Mountain  Chiffchaff.  However,  all  three  birds  can 
be  distinguished  by  their  calls.  Winter  visitors  from  northern  Russia, 
these  birds  usually  arrive  in  September/October  and  stay  till  April  and 
can  be  spotted  at  Sultanpur  and  Sanjay  Van  in  Delhi. 

The  Common  Chiffchaff  is  roughly  10  to  12  cm  in  length  and  has 
brown-washed  dull  green  upper  parts  and  off-white  under  parts  that 
turn  yellowish  on  the  flanks.  It  has  dark  brown  legs  and  a  fine  dark 
brown  bill.  Juveniles  tend  to  be  browner  than  adults.  Both  male  and 
female  birds  are  similar  in  appearance  though  females  are  marginally 
lighter  in  weight. 
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LEFT:  20-03-2014,  08:25hrs 
Forest  (West  of  Golf  ground) 

EXTREME  LEFT: 

20-03-2014,  08:25hrs 
Forest  (West  of  Golf  ground) 


This  tiny  warbler  gets  its  name  from  the  ‘ chiff-chaff  sound  it  makes. 
During  winter,  they  are  found  in  loose  feeding  groups  of  6  or  7.  They 
tend  to  feed  on  insects;  mainly  Hies  and  also  on  eggs  and  larvae  of 
butterflies  and  moths.  Breeding  during  May,  the  female  lays  about  5  to 
6  eggs,  which  she  incubates  herself. 

They  tend  to  breed  in  the  northern  areas  of  the  world,  mainly  in 
Siberia  and  Northeastern  Europe. 

They  are  not  uncommon  in  the  President’s  Estate  and  can  be  usually 
seen  in  the  shrubs  near  the  Golf  ground. 
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BLYTH’S  REED 
WARBLER 

(Acrocephalus  dumetorum) 


The  Blyth’s  Reed  Warbler  is  a  relatively  nondescript  olive 
tinted  bird  that  is  a  winter  migrant  to  India.  T  hey  are  passage 
migrants  to  Delhi  and  stop  here  between  August  and  October 
before  proceeding  to  wintering  grounds  further  south,  including 
Sri  Lanka.  These  birds  begin  their  return  by  March  and  can  be 
spotted  in  Delhi  till  early  June.  They  are  small  birds  measuring 
10  to  11  cm  in  length.  Birds  in  fresh  plumage  have  dull  brown 
upper  parts  and  pale  yellowish  buff  under  parts  while  those  in 
worn  plumage  have  more  olive  grey  upper  parts.  They  have  a  long 
stout  bill  and  are  similar  in  appearance  to  other  Reed  Warblers  but 
can  be  identified  by  their  song. 
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Though  named  Reed  Warblers,  these  birds  tend  to  prefer  arid 
areas  such  as  scrublands,  fields,  bushes,  gardens  and  groves  as  their 
main  habitat  and  are  rarely  found  close  to  wetlands. 


They  tend  to  hide  away  in  bushy  growth  but  give  away  their 
presence  by  their  repetitive  calls,  which  include  short  ‘ tzip ’  or  ‘ chup ’ 
sounds.  Their  song  is  described  as  a  melodious  ‘ whee-ter\  As  they 
move  through  vegetation,  these  birds  flick  their  tails  often.  Blyth’s 
Reed  Warblers  breed  between  May  and  July. 


TOP  LEFT:  12-11-2013,  10:44hrs 
Vegetable  Carden  (Dalikhana) 

BOTTOM  LEFT:  12-11-2013,  1  0:43hrs 
Vegetable  Garden  (Dalikhana) 

TOP  RIGHT:  10-1  1-2013,  09:30hrs 
Vegetable  Garden  (Dalikhana) 


They  breed  in  Central  Asia  and  Russia  and  are  winter  migrants 
to  South  Asia.  Migrant  birds  spend  their  winter  in  South  and 
Northeast  India,  Nepal,  Bangladesh  and  Sri  Lanka.  They  are 
passage  migrants  to  Pakistan  and  Northwest  India. 

They  are  not  very  uncommon  in  the  President’s  Estate  and  can  be 
usually  seen  in  the  shrubs  near  the  Golf  ground. 
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JUNGLE  BABBLER 

(Turdoides  striata) 


Stern-faced,  noisy  birds  that  are  always  found  in  Hocks,  Jungle  Babblers 
are  one  of  the  most  common  birds  in  India.  In  northern  India,  their  habit 
of  moving  in  groups  (gregarious)  has  given  them  the  local  name  LSath  Bhax' 
(seven  sisters/brothers).  They  are  vociferous  and  often  engage  in  shouting 
matches  that  reach  maniacal  crescendos.  These  matches  can  at  times  result 
in  physical  skirmishes  that  aren’t  lethal. 

The  conspicuous  nature  of  these  birds  is  illustrated  by  an  anecdote  from 
British  colonial  days  by  Frank  Finn  (reputed  colonial  ornithologist  who 
authored  many  books  on  the  birds  of  India)  where  he  describes  a  new 
viceroy’s  visit  to  the  Taj  Mahal.  After  they  arrived  at  the  monument,  the 
aide-de-camp  waited  for  his  Excellency’s  comments  (regarding  the  beauty  of 
the  monument)  only  to  hear  him  remark  on  the  Jungle  Babblers  hopping 
about  in  the  area,  saying:  ‘ What  are  those  funny  little  birds ?’ 

Relatively  small  birds  measuring  15  to  20  cm  in  length,  Jungle  Babblers 
are  brownish  grey  in  colour  with  a  short  yellow  bill.  Their  upper  parts  are 
darker  than  the  rest  of  the  body.  The  under  parts  are  slightly  streaked. 
They  have  a  short  dark  brow  and  a  yellow  eye  ring  that  give  their  face 
a  stern  appearance.  The  wings  are  short  and  rounded.  Male  and  female 
birds  are  identical. 


RIGHT:  22-05-2013,  08:58hrs,  1  MTC 
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They  are  easily  spotted  by  their  harsh  nasal  call,  which  is  described 
as  a  cackling  or  chattering.  They  feed  primarily  on  insects  but  are 
also  known  to  consume  grains,  nectar  and  berries.  The  groups 
are  territorial  and  often  defend  their  ground  against  intruders. 
Though  they  breed  throughout  the  year,  peak  breeding  period  is 
from  March  to  April  and  July  to  September.  Nests  are  hidden  in 
the  foliage  of  trees  and  on  an  average  hold  3  to  4  eggs. 

The  Jungle  Babbler  is  found  primarily  on  the  Indian  subcontinent. 
In  India,  they  are  resident  breeders  and  can  be  found  commonly 
across  the  country. 

They  are  very  common  in  the  President’s  Estate. 


LEFT:  29-05-2013,  06:56hrs,  1MTC 
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LARGE  GREY  RARRLER 

(Turdoides  molcolmi) 


The  Large  Grey  Babbler  is  endemic  to  the  Indian  subcontinent 
and  is  one  of  the  commonest  birds  in  parks  and  open  woodlands 
in  Delhi.  They  are  the  largest  of  babblers  in  the  region  and 
are  named  for  their  pale  grey  tail  coverts  and  rump.  They  have 
brownish  bodies  and  appear  similar  to  Jungle  Babblers  but  have 
a  silvery  forehead  and  pale  eyes.  They  have  distinctly  long  tails 
and  white  streaks  on  the  ear  coverts.  They  measure  23  to  25  cm 
in  length. 

o 


Like  other  babblers,  the  Large  Grey  Babblers  too  prefer  dry 
scrub  forests,  cultivated  areas  and  parks  as  their  habitat.  They 
move  through  their  territories  in  large  llocks  of  up  to  40  birds 
and  feed  on  invertebrates  that  they  catch  from  the  ground  and  the 
vegetation.  The  movement  of  a  flock  is  announced  by  the  babbler’s 
intermittent  ‘ kaa  kaa  kaa ’  babble.  The  breeding  season  lasts  from 
March  to  August.  Their  nests  are  neat  cup-like  structures  built  on 
trees  or  shrubs.  Found  throughout  the  country,  especially  south 
of  the  Himalayas  with  a  western  limit  of  the  Thar  Desert  and  an 
eastern  limit  of  Bihar,  they  are  almost  absent  in  Kerala. 

They  are  not  very  common  in  the  President’s  Estate. 


23-03-2014,  08:50hrs,  Dalikhana 
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COMMON 

BABBLER 

(Turdoides  caudatus) 


RIGHT:  17-08-2013 
09 : 06 h rs ,  Polo  ground 
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Paler  and  considered  more  mellow  in  its  habits  than  the  other 
Turdoides  Babblers,  the  Common  Babbler  is  found  in  the  scrublands 
and  gardens  of  Delhi.  Common  Babblers  have  slim  bodies  with 
heavily  streaked  pale  buff-grey  upper  parts.  They  measure  about 
19  to  20  cm  in  length  and  have  long  tails.  Their  lower  parts  are 
pale  buff  and  the  throat  is  white.  They  have  black  irises  and  brown 
tinted  cheeks  and  flanks. 

Common  Babblers  move  in  small  groups  of  up  to  20  as  they  comb 
through  undergrowths  searching  for  insects  and  berries.  They 
move  with  a  hopping  gait,  holding  their  tails  up  as  they  do  so.  They 
prefer  dry  scrublands  close  to  fields  in  rural  areas  and  are  also  often 
found  nesting  in  gardens  in  cities.  The  Common  Babbler’s  call  is 
a  sequence  of  short  whistles  or  whirring  or  tittering  sounds.  The 
breeding  season  lasts  from  February  to  June.  Nests  are  deep  cups 
built  on  thorny  bushes  or  small  trees.  A  typical  clutch  contains  2 
to  3  eggs. 

The  Common  Babbler  is  a  resident  of  the  Indian  subcontinent 
and  has  also  been  recorded  in  Lakshadweep. 

They  can  be  found  virtually  everywhere  in  the  President’s  Estate. 
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ORIENTAL 
WHITE -EYE 

(Zosterops  palpebrosus) 


Named  after  their  distinctive  white  eye-ring,  the  Oriental  White- 
eyes  are  small  birds  that  are  commonly  found  around  large 
ilowering  and  fruiting  trees  in  Delhi  parks.  They  measure  about  8 
to  9  cm  in  length  and  have  yellowish-olive  upper  parts  and  yellow 
throat  and  vents.  Their  bellies  are  whitish-grey.  Both  males  and 
females  look  similar. 

White-eyes  are  gregarious  birds  and  are  found  foraging  together 
in  flocks  except  during  breeding  season.  Since  they  have  a  strong 
affinity  for  water,  they  drink  and  bathe  with  great  frequency.  They 
are  arboreal  birds  and  are  rarely  found  on  the  ground.  They  are 
primarily  insectivorous  and  have  specialised  tongues  with  tiny 
bristles  that  enable  them  to  consume  insects  and  occasionally 
nectar.  They  are  also  known  to  feed  on  fruits  sometimes.  The 
Oriental  White-eyes’  common  call  is  a  nasal  ltseef . 
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Breeding  season  lasts  from  February  to  September  and  peaks  in 
April.  The  cup-like  nests  are  made  of  fibre,  cobwebs  and  lichen 
and  built  on  forked  branches.  The  clutch  size  is  about  2  eggs. 

Oriental  White-eyes  are  found  across  the  tropical  regions  of  Asia, 
from  South  Asia  to  Southeast  Asia.  In  India,  they  are  resident 
breeders  and  are  found  across  the  country. 

They  are  common  in  the  President’s  Estate  and  can  be  seen  in 
large  flocks  on  smaller  to  medium  sized  trees. 


TOP  LEFT:  30-05-2013,  08:01  hrs,  1MTC 
TOP  RIGHT:  20-06-2013,  1  7:43hrs,  1  MTC 
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ASIAN  PIED  STARLING 

(Cracupica  contra) 


The  Asian  Pied  Starling  is  also  known  as  Pied  Myna.  Though  not 
as  widely  present  as  the  Common  Myna,  the  Asian  Pied  Starling  is 
a  relatively  common  inhabitant  of  Delhi  gardens  and  grasslands. 

It  has  a  black  and  white  body  and  a  striking  orange-yellow  bill 
with  a  reddish  base.  The  skin  around  the  eye  is  also  of  a  reddish 
hue.  While  most  of  the  upper  body,  throat  and  breast  are  black, 
the  cheek,  wings  and  rump  are  a  contrasting  white.  The  two  sexes 
look  alike. 

Asian  Pied  Starlings  are  highly  social.  They  feed  on  a  variety  of  in¬ 
vertebrates,  vegetables  and  garbage.  They  produce  a  range  of  calls 
including  whistles,  trills,  buzzes,  clicks  and  warbling  calls.  Their 
flight  is  slow  and  butterfly-like.  During  the  breeding  season,  which 
extends  from  March  to  September,  females  lay  six  glossy  blue  eggs 
at  a  time.  Nests  are  crude  dome-shaped  structures  made  of  straw 
and  other  vegetable  matter  and  are  built  on  trees. 

These  birds  are  found  commonly  in  India  and  are  resident  breed¬ 
ers.  The  bird  has  an  expanding  range,  which  includes  the  Indian 
subcontinent  and  Southeast  Asia. 

They  are  quite  common  in  the  President’s  Estate  and  can  be  seen 
foraging  for  food  in  its  open  grounds. 
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29-05-2013,  0 6 : 2 7 h r s 
Vegetable  Garden  (Dalikhana) 
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BRAHMINY  STARLING 

(Sturnia  pagodarum) 


The  Brahminy  Starling,  also  known  as  the  Brahminy  Myna,  is  well- 
adapted  to  human  habitations  and  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  well- 
wooded  parks  and  gardens  of  Delhi.  The  most  striking  feature  of 
this  bird  is  a  glossy  black  crown,  set  off  against  the  creamy  pale 
buff  of  its  body.  The  adult  male  has  a  more  prominent  crest  than 
the  female  and  also  has  longer  neck  hackles.  Their  bills  are  yellow 
with  a  bluish  base.  There  is  a  bluish  patch  of  skin  around  the  eye. 
Juveniles  are  duller  and  with  a  browned  cap. 


TOP  LEFT:  18-07-2013,  09:21hrs 
1  MTC 

RIGHT:  12-04-2014,  10:36hrs 
Lawns  (CII-15-Sch  ‘ B ’ ) 


They  are  usually  seen  in  pairs  or  in  small  flocks  across  the  Indian 
subcontinent.  Like  most  other  Mynas,  they  are  omnivorous. 
Brahminy  Starlings  tend  to  feed  on  berries,  wild  figs  and  insects. 
They  generally  nest  from  May  till  July.  Their  songs  include  merry 
creaking  or  chattering  notes  that  end  abruptly. 

They  are  found  all  over  the  Indian  subcontinent  including  Sri 
Lanka.  They  tend  to  favour  areas  that  are  waterlogged  and  marshy 
and  close  to  human  habitation. 


They  are  quite  common  in  the  President’s  Estate  and  can  be  seen 
in  its  open  grounds. 
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ROSY  STARLING 

(Pastor  roseus) 


Rosy  Starlings  are  migrant  birds  that  arrive  in  India  from  Central 
Asia  and  Eastern  Europe  to  spend  their  winter  in  the  peninsular 
region.  They  are  passage  migrants  to  Delhi  and  surrounding 
regions  and  can  be  distinguished  by  their  pale  pinkish  body,  dark/ 
black  upper  parts  and  reddish  bill.  The  hood,  tail  and  vent  are 
black  in  colour.  The  crest  is  shorter  in  females  and  their  black 
parts  are  less  glossy  than  that  of  the  males.  In  non-breeding  adults, 
the  black  upper  parts  become  shabby  with  buff  tips,  and  the  body 
is  pinkish-brown.  Rosy  Starlings  pass  through  Delhi  from  late-July 
to  October  and  also  from  mid-March  to  May  on  their  journey 
back  to  the  breeding  grounds. 

Rosy  Starlings  are  extremely  social  birds,  usually  found  in  groups, 
generally  in  orchards,  wooded  areas,  fields  and  parks.  They  prefer 
flowering  trees,  and  breed  in  large  numbers  in  times  of  increased 
locust  infestation.  They  are  also  known  to  feed  on  insects,  seeds 
and  nectar.  Because  of  their  ability  to  control  locust  population, 
these  birds  are  utilized  as  biological  control  against  insects  in  parts 
of  China  where  artificial  nests  are  provided  to  attract  breeding 
population  in  locust-infested  regions. 
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The  call  of  the  Rosy  Starling  consists  of  repeated  squeaks  and 
chattering  sounds.  Breeding  season  is  in  summer  from  May  to  June, 
a  period  when  insects  are  abundant,  providing  food  for  hatchlings. 
Nesting  occurs  in  colonies. 

Their  breeding  range  stretches  from  Eastern  Europe  to  temperate 
South  Asia.  They  spend  the  winter  in  tropical  Asia,  including 
Peninsular  India  stretching  from  southern  Rajasthan  to  Tamil 
Nadu.  They  are  also  found  in  Sri  Lanka  during  this  period. 

They  can  be  seen  perching  in  large  numbers  on  fruit  trees  in  the 
Estate  during  the  months  when  they  pass  through  Delhi. 


TOP:  12-04-2014,  10:38hrs 
Lawns  (Cl  1-1  5-Schedule  ’ B’) 
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18-04-2014,  18:1 4hrs,  Lawns  (Cl l-15-Schedule  ’ B ’ ) 


BANK  MYNA 

(Acridotheres  ginginianus) 


Bank  Mynas  are  very  similar  to  their  close  relatives,  the  Common 
Myna,  and  are  well  adapted  to  human  habitations. 

They  are,  however,  slightly  smaller  than  the  Common  Myna 
and  are  distinguishable  from  them  because  of  the  Bank  Myna’s 
prominent  orange-red  patch  of  bare  skin  around  the  eyes  along 
with  orange  and  yellow  bill  and  a  buff-coloured  tail-tip.  In 
addition,  they  have  a  glossy  black  crown  and  ear-coverts  and  an 
overall  bluish-grey  body.  Both  males  and  females  are  similar  in 
appearance.  Juvenile  birds  are  generally  duller  and  have  browner 
upper  parts  and  under  parts.  These  birds  measure  an  average  23 
cm  in  length. 

Bank  Mynas  are  highly  gregarious  birds  and  are  always  found 
in  flocks.  They  feed  on  grains,  insects  and  fruits.  They  also  tend 
to  ride  on  the  backs  of  grazing  animals  to  consume  ticks.  In 
Delhi,  they  are  found  virtually  in  every  market  and  railway  or 
bus  stations  and  form  an  entertaining  sight. 

Like  the  Common  Myna,  their  loud  calls  include  clucks,  croaks, 
whistles  and  screeches,  but  these  are  delivered  in  a  more  subdued 
manner  than  that  of  the  Common  Myna.  The  breeding  season 
for  these  birds  lasts  from  March  to  August.  They  build  their  nests 
in  excavated  tunnels  built  into  the  banks  of  rivers  or  canals  or  at 
times  in  holes  on  brick  walls,  thus  earning  their  name.  A  typical 
clutch  contains  4  to  5  eggs. 

TOP  RIGHT:  22-03-2014 
08:27hrs,  Dalikhana 

BOTTOM  RIGHT:  22-03-2014 
08:40hrs,  Dalikhana 


The  Bank  Myna  is  found  across  the  Indian  subcontinent  and  is 
endemic  to  the  region. 

They  are  not  very  common  in  the  President’s  Estate. 
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COMMON  MYNA 

(Acridotheres  tristis) 


An  ever-present  sight  in  Delhi’s  gardens,  the  Common  Myna,  like 
other  birds  from  this  family,  is  well  adapted  to  city  life.  In  fact,  the 
Common  Myna  is  so  successful  as  a  species  in  expanding  its  range 
that  it  has  been  designated  as  one  of  the  hundred  most  invasive 
species  in  the  world  by  the  International  Union  for  Conservation 
of  Nature  (IUCN).  It  is  classified  as  an  avian  pest  in  many 
countries.  But  the  Myna  is  also  an  admired  character  in  folklore, 
especially  in  Nepal,  where  it  is  seen  as  a  symbol  of  love  for  its 
habit  of  mating  for  life.  It  also  finds  mention  in  Sanskrit  literature 
where  it  is  referred  to  by  many  names,  such  as  kalahapriya  (one 
who  is  fond  of  arguments)-a  reference  to  the  quarrelsome  nature 
of  this  aggressively  territorial  bird,  chitranetra  (picturesque  eyes), 
peetanetra  (one  with  yellow  eyes)  and  peetapaad  (one  with  yellow 
legs),  among  others. 
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08-06-2014,  1  3 : 2  4  h  r  s ,  1  MTC 
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The  Common  Myna  is  an  easily  recognizable  bird  with  a  brown 
body,  black-hooded  head  and  bare  yellow  patch  behind  the  eye.  Its 
bills  and  legs  are  bright  yellow  and  a  distinctive  white  patch  is  seen 
on  the  outer  primaries  and  the  wing  linings.  Both  male  and  female 
birds  are  similar  in  appearance. 

Usually  found  in  small  groups,  the  Common  Myna  tends  to  roost 
with  house  crows  and  sparrows.  It  is  omnivorous  and  feeds  on 
kitchen  refuse,  berries,  flowers,  nectar,  ripe  fruits  and  various  kinds 
of  insects.  The  call  includes  croaks,  squawks,  chirps,  clicks,  whistles 
and  growls.  Breeding  season  usually  lasts  from  April  to  August. 

They  are  widely  prevalent  across  the  globe.  In  India  too,  the  species 
is  a  common  sight  almost  everywhere. 

They  are  abundant  in  the  President’s  Estate. 
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TOP  LEFT  :  28-05-2013 
1 4:32hrs,  Dalikhana 

BOTTOM  LEFT  :  08-06-2014 
1  3:24hrs,  1  MTC 
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BLUETHROAT 

(Luscinia  svecica) 


Named  after  the  bright  blue  bibs  sported  by  male  birds  of  the 
species,  Bluethroats  are  members  of  the  flycatcher  family.  They 
visit  Delhi  in  winters,  arriving  early  in  September  and  departing 
in  April  or  even  as  late  as  May.  They  measure  on  average  15  cm 
in  length  and  have  grey  plumes  on  their  back  and  white  bellies. 
During  breeding  season,  adult  males  develop  a  bright  blue  throat 
bordered  at  the  bottom  by  rufous  plumes.  At  this  time,  they  also 
acquire  a  star  shaped  patch  on  the  breast,  which  is  either  red  or 
white  or  a  mix  of  the  two.  During  non-breeding  season,  the  throat 
is  white  instead  of  blue  and  their  breast  has  duller  colours  with 
white  fringes  that  offset  them.  Adult  female  birds  are  similar  to 
adult  males  and  have  an  overall  duller  colour.  In  addition,  female 
birds  have  black  sub-moustachial  stripes  and  a  distinctive  blackish- 
blue  band  across  the  breast  along  with  another  broken  rufous  band 
below  it.  Juvenile  birds  have  dark-brown  upper  parts  and  breasts 
sport  bold  reddish  yellow  streaks  on  the  under  parts. 
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Bluethroats  are  usually  found  in  pairs  and  tend  to  prefer  the 
ground.  They  primarily  consume  insects  but  are  also  known  to 
eat  seeds  and  fruits.  They  have  a  long  varied  bell-like  'tree... tree... 
tree ’  or  'ting. .  .ting. .  .ting1  call  as  well  as  a  deep  'chack-chack>  call.  The 
breeding  season  lasts  from  May  to  August.  Nests  are  cup  shaped 
and  found  concealed  on  the  ground  usually  at  the  base  of  bushes 
or  scrubs. 

The  Bluethroat  is  a  resident  of  Europe  and  Central  Asia.  In  India, 
they  are  migratory  winter  visitors  and  are  found  in  the  foothills 
between  altitudes  of  2600  and  3800  m. 

They  are  quite  rare  in  the  President’s  Estate  and  only  a  few  were 
spotted  near  nurseries  and  vermicomposting  yards. 


TOP  LEFT:  08-02-2014,  13:15hrs 
Vermicompost  yard  (Dalikhana) 


TOP  RIGHT:  09-02-2014,  10:00hrs 
Vermicompost  yard  (Dalikhana) 
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INDIAN  ROBIN 

(Saxicoloides  fulicatus) 


These  birds  are  found  commonly  in  gardens,  parks,  open  woodlands 
and  other  dry  regions.  The  male  birds  are  mostly  black  with  a  white 
shoulder  patch  and  have  chestnut  brown  under-tail  coverts.  The  females 
are  brown  and  grey  and  have  no  shoulder  patches.  They  have  a  paler 
vent  than  their  male  counterparts.  Juvenile  birds  are  similar  to  female 
birds  but  with  mottled  throats. 

Indian  Robins  prefer  dry  conditions  and  tend  to  avoid  humid  areas. 
Though  primarily  insectivores,  they  are  known  to  consume  small 
frogs  and  lizards.  They  have  many  calls,  with  differing  purposes  that 
range  from  attracting  females  to  deterring  other  males.  The  breeding 
season  generally  lasts  from  December  to  September,  though  it  could  be 
different  in  various  regions.  A  typical  clutch  contains  3  to  4  eggs  placed 
in  nests  built  into  hollows  on  rocks,  walls  or  trees. 

The  male  birds  are  known  to  engage  in  an  elaborate  display  of 
territorial  dominance  at  the  border  between  two  territories.  At  this 
time,  both  birds  perform  choreographed  actions  asserting  dominance 
and  even  sing  together.  During  this  ritual  display,  males  move  with  their 
necks  stretched  upwards  and  their  bills  pointing  to  the  sky.  They  fan  out 
their  tails  in  such  a  way  that  they  touch  the  ground.  Then  the  two  birds 
hop  slowly  facing  one  another,  flicking  their  wings  and  holding  their 
necks  to  the  side  as  if  to  size  each  other  up.  As  the  display  continues, 
the  tails  are  cocked  up  over  the  back  and  the  coverts  are  fluffed  up  and 
exposed.  The  intensity  of  the  performance  can  at  times  result  in  the 
two  birds  colliding  with  each  other.  Occasionally  more  than  two  males 
participate  in  this  ritual. 

The  Indian  Robin  is  found  across  the  Indian  subcontinent  including 
Bhutan,  Nepal,  Pakistan  and  Sri  Lanka.  They  are  resident  birds  in  India. 


They  can  be  commonly  seen  in  the  nurseries  in  the  President’s  Estate. 


RIGHT:  18-03-2013,  16:19  hrs 
Nursery  (South  East  of  2MTC) 

BOTTOM  RIGHT: 

10-02-2013,  1 1 :07hrs 
Nursery  (South  East  of  2MTC) 

BOTTOM:  26-03-2014,  09:01hrs 
Nursery  (South  East  of  2MTC) 
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ORIENTAL  MAGPIE  ROBIN 

(Copsychus  sou  laris) 


LEFT:  08-12-2013,  1  6:1  2hrs 
Vegetable  Carden  (Dalikhana) 

BOTTOM  LEFT:  14-05-2013 
08:49hrs,  1  MTC 

BOTTOM  RIGHT:  04-04-2014 
08:20hrs,  1  MTC 


A  familiar  bird  in  the  gardens  and  parks  of  Delhi,  the  Oriental 
Magpie  Robin  is  also  the  National  Bird  of  Bangladesh  where  it 
appears  on  currency  notes  as  well  as  stamps  and  is  locally  called 
Doel/Doyel.  They  are  relatively  small  birds  measuring  up  to  19 
cm  in  length.  Male  birds  have  black  upper  parts,  tail,  throat  and 
upper  breast.  They  are  white  on  the  underside  and  also  have  two 
broad  white  patches  on  the  wings.  The  eyes  and  legs  are  also  black. 
Females  look  different  and  are  greyish-black  or  greyish-white  while 
the  male  birds  are  black.  Juveniles  have  a  scaly  brown  head  and 
greyish  upper  parts. 

Oriental  Magpie  Robins  feed  primarily  on  insects  and  are  also 
known  to  consume  other  prey  such  as  geckos,  leeches,  centipedes 
and  even  fish.  They  are  also  known  occasionally  to  consume 
nectar.  They  are  often  found  hopping  on  the  ground  with  their 
tails  held  up,  foraging.  Their  song  is  a  clear  whistling  sound  that 
is  repeated  many  times.  Oriental  Magpie  Robins  also  produce 
a  variety  of  calls  under  different  circumstances.  These  include 
emergency  calls,  roosting  calls,  threat  calls  and  distress  calls.  The 
commonest  call  is  a  harsh  ‘ krsshli .  They  are  also  known  to  imitate 
other  birds’  calls.  Their  breeding  season  lasts  from  March  to  July 
in  India.  Their  nests  are  built  in  hollows  of  trees  or  crevices  in 
buildings  and  the  males  are  known  to  defend  the  nests  Fiercely.  A 
typical  clutch  contains  4  to  5  eggs. 

These  birds  are  found  across  the  Indian  subcontinent  and 
Southeast  Asia,  in  regions  including  India,  Pakistan,  Bangladesh, 
Sri  Lanka,  Thailand,  Malaysia  and  Indonesia.  In  India,  they  are 
resident  breeders  and  can  be  found  across  the  Indian  Union. 


They  are  found  virtually  everywhere  in  the  President’s  Estate. 
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BLACK  REDSTART 

(Phoenicurus  ochruros) 


Black  Redstarts  are  found  in  large  gardens  and  parks  in  Delhi 
during  the  winters  and  breed  in  the  mountains  of  Pakistan, 
Kashmir  and  northwestern  Himalayas.  The  distinctive  manner  in 
which  they  shake  their  tails  is  what  gives  the  species  its  Hindi  name 
‘ tirthira  ,  which  means  ‘shaker’. 

This  small  passerine  bird  is  13  to  14.5  cm  long  and  weighs  about 
12  to  20  grams.  The  male  is  dark  grey  to  black  on  the  upper  part 
and  has  a  black  breast.  The  lower  rump  and  tail  are  orange-red  in 
colour.  The  female  is  grey  to  dark  grey  overall  and  also  possesses 
orange-red  rump  and  tail. 

The  Black  Redstarts  are  commonly  found  in  orchards,  groves 
and  other  partially  open  country.  They  nest  in  holes  in  buildings 
and  crevices.  Originally,  the  species  inhabited  stony  mountains, 
particularly  cliffs  but  soon  adapted  to  industrial  and  urban  spaces 
as  well.  Its  diet  is  mainly  made  up  of  insects.  Their  breeding  season 
is  from  May  to  August  and  a  typical  clutch  contains  4  to  6  eggs. 

These  birds  reside  in  South  and  Central  Europe,  Asia  and 
Northwest  Africa.  Being  altitudinal  migrants,  during  winters 
the  birds  from  Northeast  Europe  and  Asia  migrate  to  south  and 
west.  In  India,  the  Black  Redstarts  breed  in  the  Himalayas  and 
are  winter  visitors  to  the  plains,  arriving  around  September.  They 
can  be  seen  across  India  with  an  eastern  limit  of  neighbouring 
Bangladesh.  However,  they  are  rare  in  South  India. 

They  are  commonly  seen  in  woody  areas  and  adjoining  gardens  in 
the  President’s  Estate. 

TOP  RIGHT:  12-11-2013,  09:53hrs 
Vegetable  Garden  (Dalikhana) 

BOTTOM  RIGHT:  (Female)  21-03-2014,  08:13hrs 
Vegetable  Garden  (Dalikhana) 
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PIED  BUSHCHAT 

(Saxicola  cap  rata) 


Pied  Bushchats  are  breeding  residents  of  the  NCR  and  are 
commonly  found  in  dry  open  lands.  The  male  is  black  with  white 
rump  and  vent.  The  female  is  drab  brown  and  streaked  with  a 
rufous  rump.  The  bill  and  legs  are  black  and  are  11  to  12  cm  long. 
They  are  popular  as  caged  pets  in  some  parts  of  Southeast  Asia. 
They  are  known  to  migrate  locally. 

Pied  Bushchats  are  often  found  perched  on  reeds,  bushes  or 
electric  wires  in  scrublands  or  agricultural  lands.  They  are  found 
singly  or  in  pairs  and  are  insectivores  like  other  Bushchats.  The 
Pied  Bushchat’s  call  is  a  whistling  ‘teer-teer-teer'  or  ‘ tee-tee-tew-tee\ 
Breeding  season  lasts  from  February  to  June  when  eggs  are  laid 
into  cup-like  nests  made  of  grass,  which  are  built  on  the  ground  or 
in  crevices.  A  typical  clutch  contains  2  to  5  eggs. 

The  Pied  Bushchat  is  found  all  over  the  Indian  subcontinent  and 
is  also  found  eastwards  up  to  Indonesia. 

They  are  not  common  in  the  President’s  Estate. 


TOP  RIGHT:  20-02-2014 
12:09hrs,  Golf  ground 

TOP  EXTREME  RIGHT:  28-02-2014 
15:53hrs,  Golf  ground 
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COMMON  STONECHAT 

(Saxicola  torquatus) 


The  Common  Stonechat  is  an  abundant  winter  visitor  to  the  Delhi 
region.  It  is  a  squat  bird  with  dark  brown  and  black  streaked  upper 
parts  (including  the  back  of  the  head)  and  pale  lower  parts.  The 
plumage  varies  between  males  and  females  and  between  seasons. 
The  male  has  a  dark  throat  and  a  white  rump  tinged  with  rufous 
colour.  The  tail  is  square  and  black  with  a  white  base.  Breeding 
males  sport  a  distinct  white  collar.  The  female  is  duller  with  a  paler 
throat  than  the  male.  It  has  rufous-buff  under  parts  and  brown 
upper  parts  with  broad  black  streaks.  The  tail  is  brownish-black. 

They  are  winter  migrants  to  India,  often  arriving  in  Delhi  in 
August  and  leaving  by  April.  In  regions  around  Delhi,  they  are 
most  frequently  spotted  along  the  Yamuna  in  Sultanpur  and  near 
the  Sonepat  canals. 

They  are  usually  found  in  pairs,  perched  on  low  vegetation,  and 
prefer  grass  and  scrub  lands  as  their  haunts.  These  birds  often  jerk 
their  tail  and  can  be  observed  swooping  down  from  a  perch  to 
catch  insects  and  other  invertebrates  from  the  ground.  The  calls 
include  a  staccato  ‘ steck ’  and  a  whistling  ‘ sfeeu ’  sound.  They  breed 
from  April  to  July.  Nests  are  often  built  on  the  ground  or  on  banks 
and  are  plain  cup-like  structures  with  a  soft  lining  inside. 

The  Common  Stonechat  breeds  in  Eastern  Europe  and  temperate 
Asia.  In  winters  it  migrates  to  t lie  south  and  is  also  abundantly 
found  in  northern  regions  of  India  during  that  period. 

They  are  not  common  in  the  President’s  Estate.  A  few  were  spotted 
in  the  Dalikhana. 
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TOP  RIGHT  :  18-02-2014 
08:40hrs,  Dalikhana 

BOTTOM  RIGHT:  18-02-2014 
08:22hrs,  Dalikhana 
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BROWN  ROCKCHAT 

(Cercomela  fusca) 


The  Brown  Rockchat  is  a  slim,  small  bird  that  is  almost  uniformly 
brown.  It  has  slightly  darker  wings  and  tail  and  a  brown  underside 
graduating  into  a  grey-brown  vent.  The  cheeks  and  supercilium 
are  rufous  brown.  Brown  Rockchats  are  found  in  dry,  rocky 
regions  and  are  usually  inseparable  from  human  habitations. 

They  are  a  familiar  feature  in  village  streets  and  residential 
colonies.  They  feed  on  insects,  usually  catching  them  off  the  air 
and  can  be  found  perched  on  wires  or  antennas.  Most  common 
calls  include  a  whistling  ‘ chee ’  and  an  alarm  call  that  sounds  like 
‘ check  check,’’ .  It  also  uses  a  ‘ tsee ’  whistling  noise.  Brown  Rockchats 
breed  from  spring  to  summer  (roughly  March  to  June).  Nests  are 
made  of  grass  and  are  usually  built  in  crevices  on  the  walls  of 
buildings.  A  typical  clutch  contains  3  to  4  eggs. 

Brown  Rockchats  are  considered  ‘Near  Endemic’  to  India  and 
are  found  north  of  the  Narmada  from  Kutch  to  Bengal  and  up  to 
an  altitude  of  1300  m  in  the  Himalayas. 

RIGHT:  06-03-2014,  13:47hrs 

They  are  not  very  common  in  the  President’s  Estate.  Old  stables  (Sch  'B’) 
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ASIAN  BROWN  FLYCATCHER 

(Muscicapa  dauurica) 


The  Asian  Brown  Flycatcher  is  a  small  migratory  flycatcher  visiting 
India  during  winter.  It  is  roughly  13  cm  long  including  the  tail.  It 
has  grey-brown  upper  plumage  and  a  white  belly  with  brown-tinged 
flanks.  As  the  plumage  ages,  the  upper  portions  become  greyer.  It 
has  a  dark  bill  with  a  pale  lower  mandible. 

This  bird  prefers  open  woodlands,  gardens  and  cultivated  areas 
such  as  plantations.  It  is  known  to  be  active  during  dusk  and 
dawn  (crepuscular)  and  is  fairly  quiet.  The  species  breeds  in  the 
Himalayan  foothills,  Siberia  and  Japan.  There  are  reports  of 
breeding  population  in  the  Western  Ghats  also. 

They  are  not  very  common  in  the  President’s  Estate.  A  few  were 
spotted  near  the  tank  in  the  woods  near  the  Golf  grounds. 
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GREY-HEADED 
CANARY  FLYCATCHER 

(Culicicapa  ceylonensis) 


The  Grey-headed  Canary  Flycatcher  is  a  winter  visitor  to  Delhi  from  the 
Himalayas  and  arrives  during  October  and  leaves  as  early  as  February. 
They  are  relatively  smaller  and  measure  up  to  10  cm  in  length.  Named 
after  their  squarish  grey  head  and  canary  yellow  belly,  they  are  found 
in  woodlands,  parks,  groves  and  gardens.  They  have  extremely  flat  bills 
and  pale  yellow  legs. 

Mainly  found  in  forested  areas,  Grey-headed  Canary  Flycatchers  are 
often  seen  in  pairs.  But  during  foraging,  pairs  tend  to  join  flocks  of 
other  birds.  Like  other  flycatchers,  they  are  primarily  insectivorous.  In 
India,  their  breeding  period  starts  around  April  and  ends  before  the 
beginning  of  July.  They  breed  in  the  Himalayas  but  migrate  to  the 
peninsular  region  in  winter.  The  nests,  built  by  the  females,  are  found 
on  trees,  mud  banks  or  rocks.  A  typical  clutch  contains  3  to  4  eggs. 

These  birds  are  found  across  temperate  and  tropical  South  Asia  including 
Pakistan,  India  and  Sri  Lanka,  and  in  Indonesia  and  southern  China. 
In  India,  they  are  both  migrant  and  also  resident.  During  winters,  they 
migrate  from  the  Himalayas  and  are  often  found  as  migrants  in  forested 
areas  and  occasionally  even  in  arid  areas  of  central  southern  India. 

They  are  very  rare  in  the  President’s  Estate.  Only  two  birds  were  spotted 
during  the  one-year  survey  within  the  Estate. 
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BOTTOM  LEFT:  26-11-2013 
08:54hrs,  1  MTC 


BOTTOM  RIGHT:  26-11-2013 
08:58hrs,  1  MTC 
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RED-BREASTED 

FLYCATCHER 

(Ficedula  parva) 


Named  after  the  orange-red  bib  sported  by  breeding  males  of 
the  species,  the  Red-breasted  Flycatcher  is  a  small  passerine  bird 
measuring  11.5  to  12.5  cm  in  length.  They  have  brownish  upper 
parts  and  whitish  under  parts.  Breeding  males  have  grey  heads 
along  with  the  red  bib,  features  that  are  absent  in  non-breeding 
males,  females  and  juveniles.  These  flycatchers  have  a  small, 
pointed  black  bill.  Female  birds  lack  grey  plumes  on  the  head  and 
have  creamy  white  under  parts  with  a  buff  wash  on  the  breast. 
Juvenile  birds  are  similar  to  female  birds.  In  Delhi,  these  birds  start 
arriving  in  October  and  leave  by  March/April.  They  can  be  found 
commonly  in  Sultanpur. 

Though  once  considered  to  be  the  same  species,  Red-breasted 
Flycatchers  are  now  considered  separate  from  their  close  relatives, 
the  Red-throated  Flycatcher  (. Ficedula  albicilla),  also  known  as  the 
Taiga  Flycatcher.  The  true  status  of  the  two  species  is  still  being 
studied  and  methods  to  separate  them  in  the  field  are  not  well 
developed.  A  quick  way  to  distinguish  the  two  is  by  observing  the 
colour  of  the  beak  and  upper-tail  coverts. 

Besides  being  rare,  these  are  very  restless  birds,  making  it  a  difficult 
task  to  observe  them  clearly.  One  must  be  very  lucky  to  spot  both 
these  birds  and  photograph  them. 


TOP  RIGHT: 

28-12-2013,  11:1  7hrs 

Forest  (Southwest  of  Golf  ground) 

BOTTOM  RIGHT:  29-12-2013 
1 1 : 1  7h rs.  Golf  ground 
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LEFT  20-02-2014,  10:12hrs 
Forest  (Southwest  of  Golf  ground) 


Red-breasted  Flycatchers  are  found  singly,  in  pairs  or  flocks 
depending  on  the  time  of  the  year.  They  primarily  feed  on  insects 
but  also  consume  caterpillars  and  berries.  Their  call  is  a  typical 
flycatcher  call  of  ‘ chip-chip-chr-rrr ’.  During  breeding  season,  their 
songs  are  melodious  whistles.  Breeding  season  lasts  from  mid-May 
till  the  end  of  June.  Nests  are  made  of  grass,  leaves  and  moss  and 
are  built  on  trees  or  shrubs.  A  typical  clutch  contains  4  to  7  eggs. 

These  flycatchers  are  found  in  Eastern  Europe  and  Central  Asia, 
where  they  breed.  They  are  migratory  birds  found  during  winter 
in  South  Asia.  In  India,  they  are  found  primarily  in  the  plains 
and  hills  during  winter. 

They  are  seen  more  frequently  than  the  Asian  Brown  Flycatcher. 
During  winter  months,  they  are  commonly  seen  diving  for  flies  in  the 
woody  area  contiguous  to  the  Golf  ground  in  the  President’s  Estate. 
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VERDITER  FLYCATCHER 

(Eumyias  thalassinus) 


Verditer  Flycatchers  get  their  name  from  the  distinctive  copper  sulphate 
blue  on  their  plumage.  These  birds  breed  in  winter  in  the  Himalayan 
foothills.  Sometimes  these  birds  travel  far  south  as  well,  going  as  far  as 
the  Western  Ghats  in  some  cases.  In  Delhi,  they  are  seen  in  October 
and  again  on  their  way  back  to  the  mountains  in  March.  They  get  their 
bright  blue  colour  from  the  structure  of  their  feathers  rather  than  from 
pigments.  In  Delhi,  they  can  be  found  in  areas  with  open  woodlands  and 
parks.  They  can  be  spotted  in  places  such  as  Surajkund  and  Sultanpur. 

Verditer  Flycatchers  are  small  birds  measuring  up  to  15  cm  in  length. 
They  have  a  distinctive  dark  patch  in  the  area  between  their  eyes  and 
above  the  bill.  Adult  male  birds  have  an  intense  blue  body  and  grey 
vents.  Adult  female  birds  have  the  same  appearance  as  adult  males  but 
are  paler  and  greyer  in  colour.  Juveniles  have  grey-brown  upper  parts 
tinged  with  turquoise  and  brown  under  parts  with  orange-buff  spots. 

Verditer  Flycatchers  are  unique  among  Old  World  Flycatchers  in  foraging 
above  the  forest  canopy.  They  tend  to  perch  on  exposed  treetops  and  even 
on  electric  wires.  These  birds  have  an  upright  posture  and  frequently 
flick  their  tails,  especially  while  landing.  They  are  easily  spotted  because 
of  their  preference  for  open  woodlands,  parks  and  gardens.  Like  other 
members  of  the  flycatcher  family,  they  too  feed  primarily  on  insects. 
Their  call  is  a  rapid  ‘ tze-ju-jui'  and  their  song  resembles  a  weak  thin 
whistle.  Breeding  season  lasts  from  April  to  August. 

The  Verditer  Flycatcher  is  found  across  Southeast  and  South  Asia, 
including  southern  China.  In  India,  they  are  common  and  breed  in 
Himalayas  between  altitudes  of  1  200  to  3000  m  and  in  the  foothills  in 
the  winters. 

Though  not  commonly  seen  in  Delhi,  they  were  spotted  in  pairs  in  the 
President’s  Estate  near  the  fruit  trees  and  vermicomposting  yards. 
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TICKELL’S 

BLUE-FLYCATCHER 

(Cyornis  tickelliae) 


TOP  RIGHT:  18-02-2014,  1 1 :28hrs 
Manure  Field  (Dalikhana) 

BOTTOM  RIGHT:  18-02-2014,  1  1 :30hrs 
Manure  Field  (Dalikhana) 
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Tickell’s  Blue-flycatcher  is  a  striking  passerine  with  bright  blue 
upper  parts  and  rufous-orange  breast  and  throat.  Despite  their 
bright  plumage,  these  birds  are  not  easily  spotted  as  they  tend  to 
hide  in  thick  woods.  They  have  a  white  belly  and  a  sharp  dark  bill. 
Females  sport  a  pale  version  of  the  plumage.  These  Flycatchers 
are  scarce  winter  visitors  to  the  Delhi  region  and  can  be  often 
spotted  in  the  forests  of  Kalka,  Morni  and  Kalesar3  .  The  Tickell’s 
Blue-flycatcher  is  a  small  bird  measuring  11  to  12  cm  in  length. 

Tickell’s  Blue-flycatcher  is  often  found  in  groves,  gardens  and  dry 
open  woodlands.  It  is  also  known  to  have  a  preference  for  wooded 
regions  close  to  water  bodies  such  as  streams,  perhaps  for  the 
abundance  of  insects  in  such  places.  Apart  from  catching  insects 
off  the  air  like  all  birds  of  the  flycatcher  family,  this  bird  is  also 
known  to  glean  or  pick  insects  off  the  ground.  Their  songs  are 
composed  of  a  series  of  sweet  ascending  notes.  It  breeds  between 
April  and  August.  Nests  are  made  of  moss  and  built  within 
crevices  on  trees  or  rocks. 

Tickell’s  Blue-flycatcher  is  found  in  tropical  Asia,  from  India 
to  Indonesia.  In  India,  it  is  a  breeding  resident  of  wooded  hilly 
regions  along  the  base  of  the  Himalayas.  In  winter,  they  descend 
and  spread  over  the  plains  of  India.  Breeding  populations  are  also 
found  in  Sri  Lanka. 

They  are  very  rare  in  the  President’s  Estate. 


3  B  i  1 1  Harvey,  Nikhil  Devasar  and  Bikram  Grewal,  Atlas  of  the  Birds  of  Delhi  and  Haryana  (New  Delhi:  Rupa  and  Co.  2006)  328. 
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PURPLE  SUNBIRD 

(Nectarina  asiatica) 


The  Purple  Sunbirds  are  small,  highly  arboreal  birds  that  are 
commonly  spotted  in  gardens  and  groves.  They  are  small  sunbirds 
measuring  up  to  10  cm  in  length  and  possess  downward-curved 
bills  and  tubular  tongues  with  brush-like  tips  that  are  suited  to 
feeding  on  nectar.  They  display  distinctive  sexual  dimorphism. 
The  male  is  metallic  blue  or  purplish-black  on  the  upper  parts  with 
dark  brown  wing  feathers  and  yellow  under  parts.  Breeding  males 
tend  to  have  a  central  streak  of  black  on  their  under  parts  along 
with  a  bright  blue  patch  on  the  shoulders.  Females,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  olive  brown  upper  parts  with  yellowish  under  parts. 
Both  males  and  females  have  white-tipped  outer  tail  feathers. 

Purple  Sunbirds  are  usually  seen  in  pairs  or  small  groups  and 
less  frequently  in  large  groups  of  up  to  50  birds.  Though  they 
primarily  feed  on  nectar,  they  are  known  to  consume  fruits  and 
insects  as  well  and  tend  to  flick  their  wings  while  feeding.  They  are 
very  vociferous  by  nature  and  their  song  is  a  rapid  rattle,  followed 
by  ringing,  metallic  notes.  They  also  produce  a  ‘ chwit ’  and  ‘chiving’ 
sound.  They  are  aggressive  birds  and  tend  to  call  excitedly  and 
chase  each  other.  Breeding  season  lasts  from  April  to  June  in  North 
India  before  the  onset  of  the  monsoons  when  flowers  are  most 
abundant.  The  nests  are  pear  like  and  hang  from  trees. 


09-02-2014:  08:48hrs,  Circular  Carden 


: 


RIGHT:  14-06-2013 
08:20hrs,  Mughal  Garden 


They  are  usually  made  of  leaves,  grass,  hair  and  caterpillar 
droppings,  all  held  together  by  cobwebs.  In  the  inner  cavity,  the 
female  lays  a  clutch  of  2  to  3  eggs.  They  tend  to  nest  close  to 
human  habitation  and  apart  from  trees,  their  nests  can  be  found 
attached  to  wires  or  other  man-made  objects  and  even  indoors  in 
unused  spaces. 

The  Purple  Sunbird  is  found  across  Asia,  including  the  Indian 
subcontinent.  In  India,  they  are  resident  breeders  and  are  found 
anywhere  up  to  an  altitude  of  2400  m  in  the  south  and  1700  m  in 
the  Himalayas  to  the  north. 

They  are  abundant  in  the  President’s  Estate. 
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CHESTNUT-SHOULDERED 

PETRONIA 

(Gymnoris  xanthocollis) 


Also  known  as  the  Yellow-throated  Sparrow  or  Chestnut-shouldered 
Rock  Sparrow,  these  small  birds  have  fine  long  bills  that  distinguish 
them  from  other  members  of  the  sparrow  family.  Adult  males  have 
a  bi'ownish-grey  head  and  upper  parts  and  a  yellow  throat  patch. 
Their  bill  is  black  during  breeding  and  becomes  brown  with  a 
yellowish  base  during  the  non-breeding  season.  Adult  females  are 
similar  to  males  but  their  throat  patch  is  pale  or  absent.  Juvenile 
birds  are  similar  to  adult  female  birds  but  have  sandy-brown  upper 
parts  and  no  throat  patch. 
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LEFT:  10-06-2012,  10:05hrs 
Forest(West  of  Polo  ground) 

A  popular  tale  goes  that  the  Chestnut-shouldered  Petronia  is  the 
bird  that  introduced  the  world-renowned  ornithologist  Dr.  Salim 
Ah  to  ornithology.  According  to  the  tale,  during  his  adolescent 
years,  Ali  once  shot  down  a  Chestnut-shouldered  Petronia.  W. 
S.  Millard,  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Bombay  Natural  History 
Society  (BNHS),  helped  the  boy  identify  the  bird  and  also 
introduced  him  to  the  literature  and  collections  at  the  museum 
there.  Idris  is  said  to  have  served  as  an  inspiration  for  Salim  Ali, 
encouraging  him  to  take  to  ornithology.  Ali  eventually  penned  an 
autobiography  titled  ‘The  Fall  of  the  Sparrow’. 

In  Delhi,  these  birds  appear  infrequently.  They  can  be  found  in 
the  woodlands  of  the  Delhi  Ridge,  Sanjay  Van,  Buddha  Jayanti 
Park,  and  also  outer  areas  such  as  Sultanpur. 

Chestnut-shouldered  Petronias  are  generally  found  in  pairs  or 
small  groups.  They  primarily  feed  on  grains  but  also  consume 
insects,  nectar,  berries  and  occasionally  flower  petals.  Their  song 
is  a  series  of  repetitive  'chip. .  .chillup...chalp'>  sounds.  These  sparrows 
prefer  open  woodlands  and  rocky  thorn  scrubs  as  their  habitats. 
Babul  trees  ( Vachellia  nilotica )  are  a  special  favourite.  Chestnut¬ 
shouldered  Petronias  are  social  birds  and  gather  in  flocks  in  the 
post-breeding  season.  Their  breeding  season  lasts  from  February 
end  to  June  and  varies  locally.  Nests  are  usually  built  within 
hollows  on  trees  or  buildings.  They  also  readily  use  nest  boxes. 

The  Chestnut-shouldered  Petronia  is  found  across  the  East  and 
South  Asia.  In  India,  they  are  resident  breeders  and  local  migrants 
and  are  found  up  to  an  altitude  of  750  m  in  the  Himalayan  region 
and  1200  m  in  the  south. 

They  are  not  uncommon  in  the  Estate.  They  can  be  spotted  in 
the  wooded  areas  near  the  Polo  ground  of  the  President’s  Estate. 
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HOUSE  SPARROW 

(Passer  domesticus) 


A  familiar  city-dweller  as  well  as  the  State  Bird  of  Delhi,  the 
House  Sparrow  is  inseparable  from  human  habitations.  They  are 
small  birds  measuring  up  to  14  to  18  cm  in  length  (with  females 
being  slightly  smaller  than  males)  with  the  plumage  consisting  of 
different  shades  of  grey  and  brown.  The  males  and  females  are 
strongly  dimorphic.  The  females  have  a  buff-coloured  body  with 
a  streaked  brown  upper  part.  Males  have  bold  brown  markings 
on  their  head,  reddish-brown  upper  parts  and  grey  under  parts. 
Another  distinct  feature  of  the  male  is  a  dark  grey  crown  that  runs 
from  the  top  of  its  bill  to  its  back.  Males  display  duller  plumage 
when  not  breeding.  The  female  birds  have  brownish-grey  bills  that 
become  darker  during  breeding  season.  Juvenile  birds  are  similar  in 
appearance  to  the  adult  female  but  with  deeper  brown  lower  parts 
and  upper  parts.  Young  male  sparrows  tend  to  have  a  dark  throat 
and  chest  while  young  females  have  white  throats.  This  is  explained 
by  a  folk  tale  about  an  adulterous  male  sparrow.  According  to  this 
tale,  one  day  a  faithful  female  sparrow  caught  her  husband  mating 
with  a  neighbour.  Though  furious  at  the  infidelity,  she  continued 
to  prepare  lunch  for  her  husband.  But  when  he  returned  home 
she  smacked  his  pale-coloured  chest  with  a  ‘taw a’  (an  iron  plate 
used  for  making  bread).  As  a  result,  the  soot  from  the  cooking 
fire  stained  the  chest  of  the  male  House  Sparrow,  rendering  him 
black-breasted4  .  This  tale  draws  on  popular  impressions  about 
the  lustful  nature  of  male  sparrows.  In  ancient  Greece,  House 
Sparrows  were  associated  with  Aphrodite,  the  ‘Goddess  of  Love’. 


272  4 b i 1 1  h  arvey,  Nikhil  Devasar  and  Bikram  Crewal,  Atlas  of  the  Birds  of  Delhi  and  Haryana  (New  Delhi:  Rupa  and  Co.  2006)  24. 


TOP  RIGHT:  18-04-2014 
09:5  9  h  rs ,  1  MTC 

BOTTOM  RIGHT:  18-04-2014 
09:59hrs,  1  MTC 


House  Sparrows  are  highly  social  birds  that  are  often  found  in 
small  groups.  They  feed  on  seeds  and  grains  for  the  most  part. 
Breeding  season  is  usually  from  April  to  August  and  a  typical 
clutch  contains  4  to  5  eggs.  Male  sparrows  occupy  nest  sites 
beforehand  and  then  try  to  attract  mates.  Unmated  male  sparrows 
are  known  to  assist  mated  pairs  to  increase  their  own  chances  of 
being  chosen  by  the  female  later  to  replace  a  lost  mate. 

A  species  that  is  considered  to  have  evolved  25,000  to  15,000 
years  ago  out  of  sparrow  population  in  the  Middle  East,  the 
House  Sparrow  is  now  present  in  virtually  all  corners  of  the 
globe.  In  India,  they  are  resident  birds  that  were  once  upon  a  time 
found  everywhere  up  to  an  altitude  of  2000  m  in  the  Himalayas, 
but  they  have  disappeared  from  many  localities  due  to  changes  in 
human  lifestyle,  thereby  depriving  sparrows  of  nesting  substrates. 
Though  unconfirmed,  increase  in  the  numbers  of  mobile  towers 
in  cities  and  towns  are  said  to  be  the  reason  why  House  Sparrows 
have  virtually  disappeared  from  many  places  in  India. 

They  have  become  less  common  in  the  President’s  Estate, 
as  in  the  city. 


RIGHT:  24-11-2013,  08:56hrs 
Lawn  (PBG  Buildings,  Schedule  ‘A’). 
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SPANISH 

SPARROW 

(Passer  hispaniolensis) 


Though  not  as  city-smart  as  the  common  House  Sparrow,  the  Spanish 
Sparrow  is  a  common  winter  visitor  to  Delhi.  It  arrives  in  the  city 
usually  by  October  and  departs  by  March.  The  breeding  male  Spanish 
Sparrow’s  crown  and  back  of  the  neck  are  a  deep  chestnut  brown 
while  its  mantle  is  cream-coloured  and  heavily  streaked  with  black. 
The  chest  and  chin  are  also  black.  The  belly  is  white  and  the  beak 
stout  and  dark.  In  a  non-breeding  male,  the  plumage  is  obscured  all 
over  the  body  by  a  lighter,  bullish  tone.  The  female  Spanish  Sparrow 
is  similar  to  the  female  House  Sparrow  but  has  browner  rump  and 
more  prominent  pale  markings  on  the  mantle.  The  species  measures 
about  14  cm  in  length. 


The  Spanish  Sparrow  is  not  as  urban  as  the  House  Sparrow  and  is 
usually  spotted  in  gardens  as  well  as  scrublands  and  other  semi-arid 
regions  such  as  fields  or  sand  banks  next  to  rivers.  It  is  a  highly  sociable 
bird  and  is  often  found  in  mixed  flocks  that  contain  other  migrating 
birds  such  as  Rosy  Starlings  or  even  alongside  House  Sparrows. 
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LEFT:  24-05-2013,  08:23hrs 
Forest  (West  of  Polo  ground) 

EXTREME  LEFT: 

25-05-2013,  08:28hrs 
Forest  (West  of  Polo  ground) 


Large  groups  of  this  bird  can  be  found  engaging  in  communal 
activities  such  as  singing  and  taking  dust  baths  together.  The  call 
of  the  Spanish  Sparrow  is  more  high-pitched  than  that  of  the 
House  Sparrow  and  is  usually  described  as  a  ‘ chili- chili- chili... ’ . 

The  Spanish  Sparrow  breeds  in  large  colonies.  Its  nests  are  made 
of  straws  and  lined  inside  with  soft  fibres  and  are  built  on  trees. 

The  Spanish  Sparrow  has  a  wide  range,  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
Europe  to  Russia,  central  Asia  and  northern  Africa.  The  migrating 
population  travels  south  to  India  and  to  the  northwestern  parts  of 
the  country  including  Haryana,  Delhi,  Gujarat  and  Rajasthan  in 
the  winters. 

They  are  quite  rare  in  the  President’s  Estate.  A  couple  of  them 
were  spotted  in  the  wooded  areas  near  the  Polo  ground. 
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BAYA  WEAVER 

(Ploceus  philippinus) 


The  long  hanging  woven  nests  of  the  Baya  Weaver  are  commonly 
recognised  by  most  people.  The  Baya  Weaver  is  a  small  bird  that 
resembles  the  House  Sparrow  in  its  non-breeding  plumage.  During 
non-breeding  season,  they  have  brown  streaked  upper  parts  and 
whitish  bellies.  Their  bill  is  stout,  cone-shaped  and  horn-coloured. 
During  breeding  season,  the  males  acquire  bright  yellow  crown 
and  breast  and  their  bills  turn  dark  brown.  In  rural  folklore,  it  is 
believed  that  Baya  Weavers  are  afraid  of  the  sky  falling  down  on 
them  and  hence  sleep  with  their  feet  up  to  hold  it  up.  Another  tale 
goes  that  they  use  live  glow  worms  (fire  Hies)  to  light  up  the  interior 
of  their  nests.  Both  these  tales  probably  arose  due  to  the  cavernous 
shape  of  their  uests  which  seem  dark  inside5 .  Baya  Weavers  are  said 
to  have  been  domesticated  since  the  time  of  the  Mughal  Emperor, 
Akbar,  and  were  once  upon  a  time  used  by  street  performers  in 
India  to  perform  complicated  manoeuvres  for  audiences. 


278  5 b i 1 1  h  arvey,  Nikhil  Devasar  and  Bikram  Crewal,  Atlas  of  the  Birds  of  Delhi  and  Haryana  (New  Delhi:  Rupa  and  Co.  2006)  26. 


FROM  LEFT  TO  RIGHT: 

30-06-2013,  1  7 : 5  8  h  rs 
Vegetable  Garden  (Dalikhana) 

30-06-2013,  1  7 :5  6h  rs 
Vegetable  Garden  (Dalikhana) 

29-06-2013,  1 8:03  h  rs 
Vegetable  Garden  (Dalikhana) 


Baya  Weavers  are  highly  gregarious  by  habit.  They  feed  primarily 
on  wild  grass,  seeds,  insects,  geckos  and  molluscs.  Their  call  is 
a  continuous  ‘chit... chit'1  and  a  ‘ cheee-eee-ee ’  sound.  Their  breeding 
season  is  generally  during  the  monsoon  and  lasts  from  March 
to  October.  Bayas  build  their  complicated  woven  nest  in  large 
colonies  on  trees  like  Date  Palm  and  Babul.  Nests  are  made  of 
fibre  carefully  torn  from  grass  leaves  and  knit  together  in  intricate 
patterns.  The  male  builds  the  nests  and  the  female  mates  with  the 
one  whose  nest  passes  muster. 


The  Baya  Weaver  is  commonly  found  across  the  Indian  subcontinent 
up  to  an  altitude  of  1200  m  in  the  hills,  and  in  Southeast  Asia. 


were 


They  are  not  very  common  in  the  President’s  Estate.  They 
spotted  occasionally  in  the  Dalikhana. 
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INDIAN  SILVERBILL 

(Lonchura  malabarica) 


Also  known  as  the  White-throated  Munia,  Indian  Silverbills  are 
small  passerine  lairds  that  are  usually  found  foraging  in  fields  and 
scrubs.  On  an  average,  they  measure  11  to  1 1.5  cm  in  length  and 
have  conical  silver-grey  bills  that  lend  them  their  name.  Their 
upper  parts  are  buff-brown  while  the  under  parts  are  white.  The 
wings  are  dark  brown  while  the  tail  is  black.  Male  and  female  birds 
look  similar  while  juvenile  birds  tend  to  have  buff  under  parts  and 
shorter  tails.  These  birds  prefer  grassy  regions  and  scrublands  and 
tend  to  avoid  wet  areas.  In  cities,  they  congregate  in  unkempt  parts 
of  gardens  and  grounds.  In  Delhi  and  surrounding  regions,  they 
are  found  in  various  large  parks  and  gardens  including  Sultanpur, 
Kildorth,  Asola  and  Hauz  Khas. 

Indian  Silverbills  are  generally  found  in  large  Hocks  of  more  than 
50  birds.  They  tend  to  feed  primarily  on  seeds,  but  also  consume 
insects,  grass  stalks  and  sometimes  nectar.  Their  call  is  a  low 
cheeping/chirping  sound.  Nesting  season  is  winter  in  southern 
India  and  the  months  after  summer  in  northern  India.  Nests  are 
made  of  grass  and  built  within  shrubs.  A  typical  clutch  contains  4 
to  8  eggs. 
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Other  than  India,  the  Indian  Silverbill  is  also  found  in  many  Asian 
countries  like  Pakistan,  Nepal,  Bangladesh,  Sri  Lanka,  Iran  and 
Israel.  In  India,  they  are  resident  breeders  and  found  primarily  on 
the  plains. 

They  are  not  uncommon  in  the  President’s  Estate.  They  can  be 
spotted  in  groups  in  the  vegetable  gardens  of  the  Dalikhana. 


TOP  LEFT:  23-06-2013,  1  8:1  5hrs 
Vegetable  Carden  (Dalikhana) 

TOP  RIGHT:  16-07-2013,  07:08hrs 
Vegetable  Garden  (Dalikhana) 
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RED  AVADAVAT 

(Amandava  amandaua) 


Variously  known  as  the  Red  Munia,  Tiger  Finch  or  Strawberry 
Finch,  this  strikingly  colourful  bird  is  a  breeding  resident  of  the 
Delhi  region.  It  gets  its  name  from  the  bright  red  plumage  of  the 
males.  They  have  white  spots  on  their  body,  wings  and  tail.  The 
female  is  dull  grey  and  has  a  black  upper  body  with  a  red  rump. 
The  female  has  a  pale  underside  with  a  yellow  wash  on  the  belly. 
Both  the  males  and  the  females  are  easily  recognized  by  their  red 
bills.  Males  in  non-breeding  plumage  are  similar  to  females.  They 
are  usually  found  close  to  the  wetlands  in  Sultanpur  or  Bhindwas 
in  Delhi.  Their  bright  plumage  has  proven  to  be  a  bane  for  the 
Red  Munia,  leading  to  the  species  being  used  as  pets.  They  are 
about  10  cm  long. 

Red  Avadavat  are  often  found  in  small  flocks  and  feed  on  grass, 
seeds  and  insects.  They  are  commonly  found  among  tall  grass  or 
reeds  close  to  wetlands.  Their  call  is  described  as  a  piercing  ‘ tsee - 
tsee>  sound.  They  breed  between  June  and  September.  The  nests 
are  balls  of  grass  with  side  entrances  and  are  built  amongst  bushes 
or  reeds.  A  typical  clutch  contains  5  to  6  eggs. 

They  are  mainly  found  in  the  wetter  parts  of  the  plains  in  the 
Indian  subcontinent.  They  are  found  in  the  region  stretching  from 
the  Indus  Valley  to  the  Brahmaputra  Valley,  and  in  wet  regions  of 
the  Peninsular  India. 

They  are  not  common  in  the  President’s  Estate.  A  few  were  seen 
in  the  Dalikhana. 


TOP  RIGHT:  29-03-2014 
1 1 :28hrs,  Dalikhana 

BOTTOM  LEFT:  29-03-2014 
1 1 :28hrs,  Dalikhana 

BOTTOM  RIGHT:  26-11-2013 
1 0:1  7 h rs ,  Dalikhana 
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SCALY-BREASTED  MUNIA 

(Lonchura  punctulota) 


These  bixds  are  major  victims  of  bird-trafficking.  They  are 
trapped  in  large  numbers  in  areas  outside  Delhi  and  later  sold  in 
Delhi  markets,  often  to  Jains  who  release  them  for  religious  merit 
on  Samvatsari  day,  an  important  religious  occasion.  In  Southeast 
Asia,  these  munias  are  the  subject  of  similar  Buddhist  rituals. 
According  to  accounts  of  several  experts,  many  Scaly-breasted 
Munias  spotted  in  Delhi  bear  bright  colours  on  their  under  parts, 
possibly  because  they  were  dyed  by  bird  traders  before  being  sold. 
The  ritual  of  capture  and  release  of  these  birds  is  also  one  of  the 
reasons  for  the  presence  of  Scaly-breasted  Munias  within  Delhi. 

The  Scaly-breasted  Munia  is  a  relatively  small  bird  measuring 
10.7  to  12  cm  in  length.  They  have  chestnut-brown  upper  parts 
and  a  dark  brown  head.  The  whitish  under  parts  with  dark  scales¬ 
like  markings  give  them  their  name.  The  bill  is  dark  and  stubby. 
Though  both  males  and  females  look  similar,  males  have  darker 
markings.  Juveniles  lack  the  markings  and  are  paler  in  colour. 
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TOP  RIGHT: 

‘Coloured  and  ringed  Munia' 
13-07-2013,  1  7:41  hrs 
Vegetable  Garden  (Dalikhana) 

BOTTOM  RIGHT: 

22-06-2013,  1  7:56hrs 
Vegetable  Garden  (Dalikhana) 


RIGHT:  13-07-2013,  17:37hrs 
Vegetable  Garden  (Dalikhana) 


Scaly-breasted  Munias  are  generally  found  in  flocks.  They  feed 
primarily  on  seeds  but  are  known  to  consume  small  berries  like 
that  of  the  Lantana  plant.  They  communicate  with  calls,  which 
include  a  short  series  of  whistles  and  variations  of  ikitt-eee-kitt-eee\ 
Their  breeding  season  is  from  May  to  September.  The  nest  is  fairly 
large  and  is  made  of  grass.  It  is  usually  built  on  trees  with  good 
canopy  cover.  A  typical  clutch  contains  4  to  6  eggs. 

Scaly-breasted  Munias  are  found  across  South  Asia,  Southeast 
Asia  and  parts  of  Australia.  In  India,  they  are  widespread  and 
common  in  the  south. 

They  are  not  uncommon  in  the  President’s  Estate.  They  can  be 
spotted  in  flocks  in  the  vegetable  gardens  of  the  Dalikhana. 
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CITRINE 

WAGTAIL 

(Motacilla  citreola) 


TOP  RIGHT:  23-02-2014 
09:44 h rs ,  Golf  ground 

CENTRE  RIGHT:  1  1-02-2014 
1 5:41  hrs,  Golf  ground 

BOTTOM  RIGHT:  03-03-2014 
16:43hrs,  Golf  ground 


Also  known  as  the  Yellow-hooded  Wagtail,  these  birds  are  common 
winter  visitors  to  the  NCR.  More  water-loving  than  their  cousins, 
the  Yellow  Wagtail,  Citrine  Wagtails  can  often  be  found  feeding  on 
floating  vegetation  such  as  water  hyacinths.  In  Delhi,  they  are  often 
spotted  feeding  on  the  banks  of  the  Yamuna. 

Named  after  the  deep  yellow  colour  of  their  summer  plumage, 
Citrine  Wagtails  measure  about  17  cm  in  length.  The  plumage 
varies  between  the  male  and  female,  and  also  between  seasons  and 
with  age.  The  adult  breeding  male  has  a  yellow  head  and  under 
parts  and  a  black  or  grey  mantle  with  distinctive  white  streaks  on 
the  edges.  During  the  non-breeding  season,  adult  males  sport  a 
paler  plumage,  similar  to  that  of  the  adult  female.  Females  have 
pale  buffish-yellow  under  parts  and  greyish  upper  parts.  They  also 
sport  yellow  eyebrow  patches.  Juveniles  lack  the  yellow  colour  and 
have  brownish  coloured  crowns,  ear-coverts  and  mantles  along  with 
a  huffish  supercilium.  Their  under  parts  are  huffish-white  with 
black  spots  across  the  breast. 

Citrine  Wagtails  are  the  more  sedate  members  of  the  Wagtail  family 
(so  named  for  their  habit  of  wagging  their  tails)  and  display  far 
less  tail-wagging  than  the  White  Wagtail.  However,  they  tend  to  be 
very  gregarious  in  winter  while  feeding.  Like  other  Wagtails,  these 
birds  are  primarily  insectivorous.  They  have  a  harsh  ‘ brrzueep ’  call 
and  their  song  is  a  repetition  of  similar  sounds  and  occasionally  a 
metallic  ‘ pzeeow\  Their  breeding  season  lasts  from  May  to  August. 
The  nests  are  made  of  moss  and  plant  materials  and  lined  with  hair, 
wool  and  feathers.  On  an  average,  a  typical  clutch  holds  4  to  7  eggs, 
which  are  incubated  by  both  the  parents. 

The  Citrine  Wagtail  is  found  primarily  in  North  and  Central  Asia 
and  Russia.  They  visit  India  between  September  and  April  and  are 
commonly  found  in  the  plains. 

They  are  not  very  common  in  the  President’s  Estate.  During  winter, 
they  can  be  spotted  in  the  open  areas  and  parks  in  the  Estate.  They 
are  more  likely  to  be  spotted  near  the  Dalikhana  and  the  tank  in  the 
wooded  area  on  the  western  part  of  the  Polo  ground. 
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GREY  WAGTAIL 

(Motacilla  cinerea) 


Contrary  to  its  name,  the  Grey  Wagtail  is  a  rather  colourful  bird  with 
bright  yellow  plumes  on  its  lower  parts  that  fade  into  white  on  the 
sides.  It  is  a  scarce  winter  visitor  to  Delhi,  with  the  first  birds  arriving 
in  September  and  disappearing  by  April.  During  this  season,  they 
can  be  spotted  around  the  stream  flowing  through  Sanjay  Van  in 
Delhi.  Found  widely  in  Europe  and  Central  Asia,  these  birds  migrate 
south  during  winter.  The  upper  parts  of  their  body  are  grey  with 
white  streaks.  They  are  slim  birds  with  long  tails  and  distinct  broken 
eye  rings.  They  have  short  bills  and  two  prominent  white  wing-bars. 
During  breeding  season,  the  male  acquires  a  jet-black  throat  with 
whitish  moustache-like  stripes  on  the  edges. 

Grey  Wagtails  forage  on  the  ground  while  wagging  their  tails  up  and 
down  in  their  peculiarly  famous  fashion.  They  feed  on  a  variety  of 
insects  such  as  flies  and  beetles  as  well  as  their  larvae  and  nymphs. 
They  also  feed  on  some  crustaceans  and  molluscs.  In  India,  they 
breed  during  May  to  July  only  in  the  Himalayas. 

Grey  Wagtails  are  widely  distributed  and  can  be  found  across  Northern 
Europe,  Scandinavia  and  Central  Asia.  They  are  winter  migrants 
to  India  from  breeding  regions  in  the  mountains  of  Afghanistan, 
Baluchistan  and  Himalayas  in  Pakistan. 

They  are  not  very  common  in  the  President’s  Estate.  During  winter 
months,  they  can  be  spotted  in  the  open  areas  and  parks  of  the  Estate. 
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TOP  RIGHT:  22-03-2014 
07:40hrs,  Dalikhana 

BOTTOM  RIGHT:  04-11-2013 
09:23hrs,  Lake  (Dalikhana) 
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WHITE  WAGTAIL 

(Motacilla  alba) 


White  Wagtails  are  common  winter  visitors  to  the  NCR  and  start 
arriving  by  late  August.  They  come  to  Delhi  from  breeding  ranges 
stretch  in  o'  from  Central  Asia  in  the  north  to  Kashmir  in  the  south 

O 

and  depart  by  March  though  some  birds  stay  on  till  May.  They  can 
be  easily  spotted  in  parks  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Yamuna  River 
near  Okhla  in  the  NCR. 

White  Wagtails  are  medium-sized  Wagtails  and  measure  up  to 
13  cm  in  length.  It  has  a  number  of  sub  species  that  are  difficult 
to  distinguish. 

White  Wagtails  have  a  white  face  mask  and  grey  or  black  mantle. 
Males  in  breeding  plumage  tend  to  have  black  upper  parts  while 
females  have  grey  upper  parts.  Their  wing  coverts  are  either 
black  or  white.  Different  sub-species  of  the  White  Wagtail  vary  in 
appearance  and  cannot  be  easily  distinguished,  especially  in  the 
case  of  females  and  juveniles.  White  Wagtails  are  often  confused 
for  the  distinctly  larger  White-browed  Wagtails.  Juveniles  tend  to 
have  grey  head,  mantle  and  breast. 
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FROM  LEFTTO  RIGHT: 

20-11-2013 
1  2:1  3hrs,  1  MTC 

22-11-2013 
1 4:55hrs,  1  MTC 

22-11-2013 
1 4:56hrs,  1  MTC 


Wl  rite  Wagtails  are  fairly  gregarious  and  are  known  to  feed  on  pastures 
around  cattle.  Less  dependent  on  water  than  other  Wagtails,  these 
birds  are  often  found  on  streets,  lawns  and  parks.  They  are  considered 
monogamous  and  are  known  to  defend  their  breeding  territories.  They 
feed  primarily  on  insects  and  other  small  invertebrates  such  as  small 
snails,  spiders,  worms,  crustaceans  and  maggots  found  in  carcasses. 
They  have  a  loud  ‘ tslee-vit ’  call  that  helps  in  their  identification.  They 
also  employ  a  lively  twittering  song.  Breeding  season  lasts  from  April 
till  early  August.  Nests  are  rough  cup-like  structures  made  of  grass, 
twigs  and  fibres,  which  are  usually  built  under  rocks  or  close  to  river 
banks.  White  Wagtails  are  also  known  to  nest  on  buildings,  under 
roof  tiles  or  in  crevices  on  walls.  A  typical  clutch  contains  5  to  6  eggs. 

The  White  Wagtail  is  found  across  Asia  and  Europe.  In  India,  they 
are  resident  breeders  and  are  found  commonly  across  the  Union  and 
breed  at  altitudes  ranging  from  1500  to  5000  m  in  the  Himalayas. 

They  can  be  occasionally  seen  in  the  open  parks  and  lawns  during  the 
winter  months  in  the  President’s  Estate. 
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WHITE-BROWED  WAGTAIL 

(Motacilla  madaraspatensis) 


It  is  also  known  as  the  Large  Pied  Wagtail  because  of  its  prominent 
white  brow.  The  largest  members  of  the  Wagtail  family,  the 
Large  Pied  Wagtail  is  an  active  bird  that  is  usually  found  in  pairs 
or  in  small  groups.  They  measure  on  average  21  cm  in  length. 
They  constantly  wag  their  tail  in  the  characteristic  manner  of 
Wagtail.  These  birds  are  the  only  locally  breeding  Wagtails  in 
the  NCR.  Large  Pied  Wagtails  are  distinguished  from  the  White 
Wagtails  (which  have  similar  plumage)  by  their  larger  size. 

They  have  black  upper  parts,  head  and  breast  and  a  white 
supercilium.  The  under  parts  are  white  and  so  is  the  wing  bar. 
Both  male  and  female  birds  are  similar  though  the  females  are 
pale  black  in  colour.  Juvenile  birds  are  brown-grey  instead  of  the 
signature  black  of  the  male,  and  closely  resemble  the  females. 

White-browed  Wagtails  are  usually  spotted  in  pairs  or  in  groups. 
Their  calls,  described  as  a  ‘ wheech’,  are  often  heard  in  the  mornings, 
and  are  long  and  loud  with  multiple  notes. 
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Because  of  their  pleasant  songs,  Large  Pied  Wagtails  were  once 
kept  as  caged  singing  birds.  They  have  a  strong  (light  and  are 
able  to  cover  long  distances.  The  breeding  season  is  from  March 
to  October.  Nests  are  built  on  the  ground  or  in  holes  in  rocks 
or  mud  banks.  A  typical  clutch  contains  3  to  5  eggs.  They  are 
insectivores  like  other  Wagtails  and  feed  on  a  variety  of  insects 
such  as  caterpillars,  spiders,  beetles  and  bugs. 

The  White-browed  Wagtail  is  found  across  the  Indian  subcontinent. 
In  India,  they  are  resident  breeders  and  are  found  almost  everywhere. 

They  are  quite  common  in  the  President’s  Estate.  They  can  be 
seen  more  commonly  in  the  Mughal  Garden. 


TOP  LEFT:  17-05-2013 
07:20hrs,  Mughal  Carden 

TOP  RIGHT:  1  7-05-2013 
07:22hrs,  Mughal  Garden 
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YELLOW  WAGTAIL 

(Motacillo  flaua) 


The  Yellow  Wagtail  is  a  long-legged,  graceful  bird  with  olive-green 
and  yellow  plumage.  It  is  a  common  winter  visitor  to  the  Delhi 
region.  They  start  arriving  in  August  and  begin  their  departure  by 
March.  The  mantle  and  rump  are  olive  green  and  brown  while  the 
under  parts  are  bright  yellow  in  breeding  males.  In  non-breeding 
males  and  females,  the  plumage  is  duller  and  browner  with  paler 
yellow  under  parts.  Juveniles  resemble  females  but  with  a  buff  throat 
and  brownish  breast  bib.  Plumage  varies  further  across  sub-species. 


Yellow  Wagtails  are  highly  social  and  gregarious  birds  that  roost 
in  groups  on  trees  or  swamps.  They  are  insectivores  and  are  often 
found  foraging  near  water  or  on  the  ground.  They  move  their 
tail  less  frequently  than  other  Wagtails  and  are  more  pipit-like  in 
their  flight.  They  are  commonly  found  in  fields,  especially  around 
cattle  or  in  areas  that  are  waterlogged.  Songs  include  a  high- 
pitched  ‘ zi-zi-zi-zi-zi’  sound.  Breeding  season  varies  from  place 
to  place  but  peaks  between  April  and  August.  Nests  are  cup-like 
and  made  of  grass  and  are  built  on  the  ground.  A  typical  clutch 
contains  4  to  6  eggs. 

The  Yellow  Wagtail  breeds  in  temperate  Asia  and  Europe  and 
migrates  to  parts  of  South  Asia  and  Africa  in  the  winter. 

They  are  not  very  common  in  the  President’s  Estate.  They  can  be 
occasionally  seen  in  the  Polo  and  Golf  grounds  of  the  Estate. 


TOP  RIGHT: 

23-03-2014,  1  1 :03  h  rs 
Golf  ground 

BOTTOM  LEFT:  15-02-2014 
12:30hrs:  Golf  ground 

BOTTOM  RIGHT:  15-02-2014 
1 1 :43hrs,  Golf  ground 
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LONG-BILLED  PIPIT 

(Anthus  similis) 


The  Long-billed  Pipit  is  a  sandy  grey  and  brown  bird,  and  is  a  scarce 
winter  visitor  to  the  NCR.  Though  very  similar  in  appearance 
to  the  Tawny  Pipit,  Long-billed  Pipits  are  distinguished  by  their 
larger  size  and  longer  tail.  Though  often  overlooked  because  of 
their  rarity,  these  birds  can  be  found  in  Sultanpur,  Asola  Wildlife 
Sanctuary  and  the  Southern  Ridge  in  Delhi. 

Long-billed  Pipit  is  a  relatively  large  Pipit  measuring  16  to  17.5 
cm  in  length.  It  has  long  dark  grey  tail  and  wings.  Tail  feathers  are 
generally  rufous  tinged.  Males  and  females  look  alike. 

The  Long-billed  Pipits  are  generally  found  in  small  groups  or 
singly  and  prefer  to  inhabit  dry  rocky  areas  with  vegetation.  In 
such  regions  they  are  often  found  foraging  on  the  ground,  feeding 
on  insects,  larvae,  seeds  and  berries.  Their  call  is  a  (sri...churr... 
sri...churr...sri...churr\  which  is  so  distinctive  that  an  albino  Long¬ 
billed  Pipit  spotted  in  Panipat  in  2003  was  finally  identified  by  its 
call,  after  much  confusion.  The  breeding  season  lasts  from  April 
to  August.  The  Long-billed  Pipit  builds  its  nest  on  the  ground  and 
lays  2  to  4  eggs  in  one  season. 


Long-billed  Pipits  are  found  across  Asia,  including  Afghanistan, 
Pakistan,  India  and  Nepal.  In  India,  they  are  resident  breeders 
and  migrate  locally  to  the  Himalayas  during  the  breeding  season. 

They  are  not  very  common  in  the  President’s  Estate.  They  can  be 
seen  in  the  Golf  ground  in  the  Estate  in  winter. 


TOP  RIGHT: 

1  5-02-201 4,  1  3:1  3hrs 
Golf  ground 

BOTTOM  LEFT:  16-02-2014 
1  3 :43 h rs ,  Golf  ground 

BOTTOM  RIGHT:  16-02-2014 
1  3 :43 h rs.  Golf  ground 
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OLIVE-BACKED  PIPIT 

(Anthus  hodgsoni) 


Olive -backed  Pipits,  also  known  as  Indian  Tree  Pipits  are  regular 
winter  visitors  to  Delhi.  They  arrive  by  October  and  promptly 
depart  in  March  to  the  north.  They  are  tiny  birds  measuring 
about  15  cm  in  length  and  are  named  after  the  streaked  olive- 
green  plumage  of  their  backs.  Their  under  parts  are  whitish-buff 
with  dark  brown  streaks  on  the  breast  and  flanks.  Both  males  and 
females  look  similar.  They  can  be  found  in  small  groves,  and  open 
grass-covered  lawns  of  hotels,  rest  houses  and  temples  in  areas 
such  as  Sultanpur  and  the  Delhi  Zoological  Park. 

Olive-backed  Pipits  are  generally  seen  singly  or  in  pairs.  They  feed 
on  insects  and  less  frequently  on  seeds.  They  are  usually  found 
foraging  on  the  ground.  When  alarmed,  they  take  to  the  trees  in 
haste,  flying  in  a  characteristically  jumpy  manner. 
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Their  call  is  a  fast  and  high-pitched  ‘ tseep 5  or  ‘spek’.  The  breeding 
season  of  these  Pipits  lasts  generally  from  May  to  July.  Their  nests 
are  made  of  dry  grass  and  built  in  hollows  under  stones.  A  typical 
clutch  contains  3  to  5  eggs. 

Olive-backed  Pipits  are  found  all  over  Asia,  including  China, 
Japan,  Korea,  Nepal,  India  and  Pakistan.  They  are  also  found 
in  Northeast  Russia.  In  India,  they  are  resident  breeders  in  the 
Himalayas  (breeding  up  to  an  altitude  of  4500  m)  and  travel  south 
during  winter. 

They  are  not  very  common  in  the  President’s  Estate.  They  can  be 
seen  in  the  winter  months  in  the  open  lawns,  particularly  near  the 
Golf  ground. 


TOP  LEFT:  14-12-2013 
10:38hrs,  Golf  ground 


TOP  RIGHT:  16-03-2014 
1  7:50hrs,  Golf  ground 
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PADDYFIELD  PIPIT 

(Anthus  rufulus) 


This  unremarkable  looking  passerine  bird  is  similar  to  other  Pipits 
and  has  grey-brown  upper  parts  with  broad  black  streaks.  These 
birds  can  be  distinguished  from  Richard’s  Pipit  ( Anthus  richardi )  and 
Blyth’s  Pipit  [Anthus  godlewski )  by  their  smaller,  stockier  body  and 
small  tail  as  well  as  their  call.  They  are  cream  coloured  on  the 
underside  with  some  dark  brown  streaks  on  the  breast.  The  bill 
is  long  and  dark  and  eyes  are  black.  Male  and  female  birds  are 
indistinguishable. 

As  their  name  indicates,  the  Paddyfield  Pipit  prefers  arid  to  semi- 
arid  open  lands  including  fields  as  its  habitat.  It  is  commonly 
found  singly  or  in  pairs  in  fallow  fields  or  dry  grasslands,  walking 
in  the  Pipits’  upright  fashion. 

RIGHT:  08-12-2013 
16:52hrs,  Golf  ground 
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Rarely,  it  is  seen  in  small,  scattered  groups  that  congregate  while 
feeding.  The  Paddyfield  Pipit’s  call  is  described  to  be  a  weak  ‘ tseep 
tseep ’  or  lclik-lik\  Their  breeding  season  changes  from  place  to 
place  but  peaks  from  March  to  July.  Nests  are  deep  cups  made  of 
grass  built  on  the  ground.  A  typical  clutch  contains  3  to  4  eggs. 

The  Paddyfield  Pipit  is  commonly  found  all  over  the  Indian 
subcontinent  from  Afghanistan  and  Pakistan  to  Sri  Lanka. 

They  are  not  very  uncommon  in  the  President’s  Estate.  They  can 
be  seen  during  the  winter  in  open  lawns  and  particularly  in  the 
Golf  ground  of  the  Estate. 
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TAWNY  PIPIT 

(Anthus  campestris) 


TOP:  30-11-2013 
08:52hrs,  Golf  ground 

CENTRE:  01-12-2013 
08:56hrs,  Golf  ground 

BOTTOM:  30-1  1-2013 
08:55hrs,  Golf  ground 
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Like  most  species  of  the  Pipit  family,  the  Tawny  Pipit  is  a  drab¬ 
looking  bird  with  sandy  brown  upper  plumage.  The  upper  plumage 
is  marked  on  the  sides  by  black  streaks.  It  is  similar  in  appearance  to 
the  Richard’s  Pipit  ( Anthus  richardi)  but  is  easily  distinguished  by  its 
relatively  unmarked  lower  parts  and  longer  wings.  It  has  a  slender 
brown  bill  and  a  strong  dark  line  across  its  eye. 

The  Tawny  Pipit  is  a  winter  visitor  to  the  Delhi  area  and  breeds 
mainly  in  Central  Asian  regions.  Migrant  birds  arrive  in  Delhi 
around  October  and  depart  in  March. 

The  Tawny  Pipit  is  often  found  foraging  on  the  ground  and  is  known 
for  being  a  fast  runner.  Like  most  Pipits,  they  prefer  arid  regions  with 
minimal  vegetation  such  as  dry  fields  and  sand  dunes.  For  this  reason, 
they  are  often  spotted  in  dry  sandy  llatlands  around  the  Yamuna 
River  in  Delhi.  It  mainly  feeds  on  insects,  other  invertebrates  and 
more  rarely  on  seeds.  The  Tawny  Pipit  has  a  range  of  songs  and 
sounds.  When  at  ease,  it  produces  a  'chip;  chup ’  or  ‘ plif  sound. 

Breeding  season  is  from  April  to  August  when  the  female  builds  its 
nest  in  a  hollow  made  into  the  ground.  The  nest  is  made  of  leaves, 
roots  and  other  plant  material  and  lined  with  soft  fibres  inside. 
Mating  pairs  are  known  to  perform  flight  displays  accompanied  by 
singing.  A  typical  clutch  contains  3  to  6  eggs. 

The  Tawny  Pipit  breeds  in  parts  of  Europe  and  Central  Asia  and 
spends  its  winters  in  Central  Africa  and  South  Asia  including  India. 


They  are  not  common  in  the  President’s  Estate. 
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Beating  the  Delhi 
Summer  Heat :  Bird  Style 


Delhi  experiences  some  of  the  harshest  summer  months  in  the 
country.  For  several  weeks  in  May  andjune,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the 
temperature  to  rise  up  to  44°C.  With  no  respite  from  the  sweltering 
heat  during  this  phase,  the  birds  are  adversely  affected  and  suffer 
immensely.  Fleat  exhaustion,  overheating  and  dehydration,  sends 
them  looking  for  various  sources  of  water,  which  are  not  easy  to 
come  by  in  the  Central  Ridge  region. 

For  providing  relief  to  these  birds,  water  in  earthen  troughs  were 
placed  at  several  points  in  the  Estate.  Many  such  water  troughs 
were  placed  in  1  MTC,  the  residence  of  the  author  of  this  book. 

It  was  a  very  rewarding  experience  to  not  only  see  birds  quenching 
their  thirst  in  many  unique  ways,  but  also  to  witness  some  arboreal 
birds  that  are  rarely  seen  anywhere  but  up  in  the  trees,  descend  to 
take  a  sip  from  the  troughs  placed  on  a  stand  hardly  3  feet  from 
the  ground.  The  author  observed  a  total  of  24  species  of  birds 
including  the  Oriental  Honey-buzzard,  Black-eared  Kite,  Rufous 
Treepie,  Red-whiskered  Bulbul,  Black-rumped  Flameback,  among 
others,  beat  the  summer  heat  in  their  unique  ways. 

The  author’s  most  interesting  experience  was  observing  the  Black- 
rumped  Flameback  that  is  not  known  to  come  down  to  drink  water, 
drink  from  a  trough.  It  was  a  comical  sight  to  see  the  bird  use  its 
ill-adapted  beak  that  is  primarily  suited  to  probing  tree  trunks  and 
barks  in  search  of  insects,  to  drink  water.  On  one  such  occasion, 
a  Flameback  gripping  the  side  of  the  trough,  as  if  it  were  on  a 
bark,  dipped  its  beak  into  the  trough  of  water  to  drink.  But  it  was 
suddenly  startled  by  an  approaching  bee  that,  perhaps,  mistaking 
the  attractively  coloured  bird’s  crest  for  a  flower,  went  straight 
for  it.  The  surprised  Flameback  made  a  quick  evasive  manoeuvre 
that  saw  water  spurting  from  its  beak  as  if  it  were  suddenly  and 
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involuntarily  pressed  shut,  giving  the  author  the  opportunity  to 
take  a  series  of  uncommon  and  interesting  photos  (please  see 
pages  from  148  to  150). 

At  times,  the  search  for  water  during  the  summer  heat  has  been 
known  to  spawn  territorial  fights.  In  one  such  instance,  a  Rufous 
Treepie  fought  a  Indian  Jungle  Crow  to  keep  it  from  approaching 
the  trough  it  was  drinking  water  from  (please  see  page  316). 

In  another  interesting  instance,  the  author  captured  a  stunning 
view  of  the  shy  and  famed  Koel  bird  of  Indian  mythology,  which 
is  heard  more  often  than  it  is  seen,  drinking  water.  The  sweltering 
heat  had  made  the  shy  bird  depart  from  its  natural  traits.  Initially, 
the  Koel  was  very  nervous  about  sitting  on  the  earthen  trough  filled 
with  water.  No  sooner  did  it  sit  on  the  trough;  it  flew  off,  startled 
by  some  unseen  danger,  managing,  if  at  all,  to  drink  just  a  drop 
or  two.  A  few  days  on,  it  got  habituated  to  sitting  on  the  trough 
for  long,  drinking  water  at  a  leisurely  pace.  As  the  view  of  its  full 
feet  and  beak  were  obstructed  by  the  earthen  trough,  it  was  soon 
replaced  by  a  glass  bowl.  Once  again  it  was  reluctant,  like  many 
other  birds,  to  sit  on  the  bowl  as  it  could  not,  perhaps,  fathom  like 
others,  how  water  could  be  held  in  a  transparent  object.  But  one 
day  when  thirst  got  the  better  of  the  Koel,  it  began  drinking  water 
from  the  glass  bowl.  It  gave  the  author  the  chance  to  take  a  rare 
photo  of  the  Koel  drinking  water  with  the  full  view  of  its  beak, 
half  dipped  in  water  and  half  the  feet  clasping  the  side  of  the  bowl 
equally  immersed  in  water  (please  see  page  310). 

It  was  an  interesting  experience  to  observe  that  the  birds  adopt 
several  ways  to  beat  the  summer  heat.  We  hope  that  you  would 
find  the  series  of  photographs  in  the  section  interesting. 


TOP  EXTREME  RIGHT:  Asian  pied  starling:  ‘What  a  relief 
13-06-2013,  17:48hrs,  vegetable  garden,  dalikhana 


BOTTOM  RIGHT:  Indian  koel  (female): 

‘Rain  Rain  won't  you  come?’,  08-06-2014,  10:34hrs,  1MTC 


BOTTOM  EXTREME  RIGHT  :  oriental  honey-buzzard: 
7  have  finished  my  drink’ ,  22-08-2013:  1  4:1  9h  rs:  1MTC 


TOP  RIGHT:  Indian  koel  (male): 

7  am  learning  to  drink’,  31-05-2014,  07:59hrs,  1MTC 
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ABOVE:  black  kite,  ‘I  am  looking  for  morel',  10-06-2014 
1 1 :30hrs,  1  MTC 

TOP  LEFT:  black  kite,  ‘I  am  the  king  of  all  I  survey  ‘ 

25-05-2014,  07 :08 h rs,  1  MTC 

TOP  EXTREME  LEFT:  black  redstart,  ‘It's  my  fun  time’ 

09-06-2013,  14:48hrs,  Vegetable  Carden  (Dalikhana) 

CENTRE  LEFT:  black  kite:  'Don't  you  dare  eye  our find' 

CENTRE  EXTREME  LEFT:  black  redstart, ‘That  was  refreshing', 
08-06-2013,  14:44hrs,  vegetable  garden  (Dalikhana) 

LEFT:  black-eared  kite,  ‘Delighted  to  drink’,  05-06-2013 
1 4:23 h rs ,  South  Lawn 
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TOP  LEFT:  common  myna:  ‘Water atlast!’ 
08-06-2014,  1  3 :43  h  rs,  1  MTC 

TOP  EXTREME  LEFT:  brown  headed  barbet: 

‘Did  I  gulp  too  much?’  08-06-2014,  12:47hrs,  1  MTC 

LEFT:  common  myna:  ‘I  Seek  deliverance!' 
08-06-2014,  1  3 :08h  rs,  1  MTC 


FAR  LEFT:  brahminy  starling: 

‘What  a  find?'  08-06-2014,  12:33hrs,  1MTC 

EXTREME  LEFT:  black-rumped  flameback: 
‘Oh  dear!  I  didn’t  know  drinking  was  so  difficult' 
05-06-2014,  08:1  2hrs,  1  MTC 
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TOP  RIGHT:  jungle  babbler:  7  too  am  thirsty' 
12-06-2014,  09:04  hrs,  1  MTC 

TOP  EXTREME  RIGHT: 
rufous  treepie:  7  too  gargle’ 

TOP,  Right:  10-5-2014,  10:10  hrs,  1MTC 

RIGHT:  rufous  treepie: 

‘Back  off,  this  is  mine’ 

10-06-2014,  08:00hrs,  1  MTC 

EXTREME  RIGHT:  Egyptian  vulture: 

‘Back  off,  this  is  our  find' 

05-06-2013,  14:07hrs,  SOUTH  LAWN 
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TOP  LEFT:  Eurasian  collared  dove, 

'/  can  see  myself  drink’,  09-06-2013,  17:20hrs, 
LAKE  (DALIKHANA) 

TOP  EXTREME  LEFT: 

TOP,  Left:  ORIENTAL  MAGPIE-ROBIN, 

‘Look,’  I  am  daring  to  drink’  ,12-06-2014, 
07:40hrs,  1  MTC 

LEFT: 

EURASIAN  COLLARED  DOVE, 

‘I  drink  like  a  model!’ ,  09-06-2013,  17:20hrs, 
LAKE  (DALIKHANA) 

EXTREME  LEFT:  red-whiskered  bulbuls, 
‘Water  ahoy!’,  18-06-2014,  12:40hrs,  1MTC 
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TOP  RIGHT:  ori ental  wh ite-eye 

‘Am  feeling  cold’,  07-06-2013,  15:54hrs,  1MTC 

TOP  EXTREME  RIGHT:  oriental  white-eye 
‘Fun  time!’,  18-05-2013,  1 6:01  h rs,  1  MTC 

RIGHT:  great  tit 

‘What  a  pool?' ,  1 6-1 2-201 3,1 6:06h rs,  1  MTC 

EXTREME  RIGHT:  oriental  white-eye  to  great  tit 
‘Let  me  too  join?',  07-12-2  013,  07:06hrs,  1  MTC 
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TOP  LEFT:  red-wattled  lapwing 
‘Look,  I  am  gonna  take  a  dive!' 

07-07-2014,  1  7:41  hrs,  MUGHAL  GARDEN 

TOP  EXTREME  LEFT: 

TOP,  Left:  WHITE-BROWED  WAGTAIL 

7  am  readying  for  a  plunge' 

07-07-2014,  1  7:1 1  h rs,  MUGHAL  GARDEN 

LEFT:  RED-WATTLED  LAPWING 

'Fall,  little  drop,  fall!',  15-05-2014,  07:47hrs,  1  MTC 

EXTREME  LEFT:  Indian  peafowl 
7  drink  in  style',  22-06-2014,  06:1 8hrs,  1MTC 
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TOP  RIGHT:  house  crow,  '/  know  how  to  soften  the  dry  bone’ 
29-05-2014,  07:55hrs,  1  MTC. 

BOTTOM  RIGHT:  house  crow,  ‘I  too  love  water' 

10-06-2014,  08:00hrs,  1  MTC. 
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RIGHT:  common  pigeons  at 

THE  MUGHAL  GARDEN: 

‘This  belongs  to  us’,  07-07-201 4 
05:08hrs,  mughal  garden 
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LEFT:  INDIAN  JUNGLE  CROW 
‘My  black  absorbs  too  much  heat' 
1  5-6-201 4,  10:30hrs,  1  MTC 
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Indian  -Peafowl  in  Mughal  Garden  fountain 
‘l  add  to  the  bejauty  of/the  garden’ 
07-07-2014:  i6:5ohrs:  Mughal  Garden' 
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Appendix 


List  of  birds  which  could  be  present  in  the  President’s  Estate  in  different  seasons 
and  not  spotted  during  the  12  months  of  April  2013  to  March  2014. 


Fulvous  Whistling  Duck 
Black-winged  Kite 
Plain  Leaf  Warbler 
Greenish  Warbler 
Tickell’s  Flowerpecker 
Rufous-backed  Shrike 
Small  Minivet 
Booted  Warbler 
Common  Sandpiper 
Sirkeer  Malkoha 
Indian  Nightjar 
Chestnut-headed  bee-eater 
Oriental  Pied  Flornbill 
White-browed  Fantail 
Thick-billed  Flowerpecker 


Dendrocygna  bicolor 
Elanus  caeruleus 
Phylloscopus  neglectus 
Phyllo scopus  trochiloides 
Dicaeum  erythrorhynchos 
Lanius  schach 
Pericrocotus  cinnamomeus 
Hippolais  caligata 
Actitis  hypoleucos 
Taccocua  leschenaultia 
Capromulgus  asiaticus 
Merops  leschenaulti 
Anthracoceros  albirotris 
Rhipidura  aureola 
Dicaeum  agile 
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